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ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S.J., is engaged in graduate 
work in the department of political and social 
sciences, Fordham University, New York. Previ- 
ously, he studied in England and lectured at the 
University of Detroit, Mich. Catholic leaders and 
spokesmen should heed his call for active partici- 
pation in planning the post-war world. . . . DORAN 
HURLEY has been lecturing in the Middle West, and 
observing that slice of America in comparison with 
his native New England town. He finds that the 
Old Parish, which he made famous in his articles 
and his books on Mrs. Crowley, has counterparts 
the country over. . . . J. GERARD MEARS, associate 
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COMMENT 











CONGRESS exercises an all-important function in 
our American system of government. A weakening 
of Congress means a deterioration in democracy. 
On occasions, this Review has seen fit to disagree 
with some legislation passed, to debate some of the 
views of Senators and Representatives, and even to 
bemoan what appeared to us to be subservience 
and questionable politics. But always, we pounded 
on the principle that Congress must be respected 
and trusted, and must be strengthened. The great 
majority of the men in the Senate and the House 
enjoy the confidence of their constituents, for they 
have been voted into office through, for the most 
part, honest American elections. The newspapers 
and columnists and cartoonists are doing the na- 
tion no good service by their increasing ridicule of 
the legislative bodies and their smear campaigns 
against Senators and Representatives. Such attacks 
tend to lower Congress in the popular estimation, 
to create harmful suspicions of the ineptitude and 
chicanery of the members, to destroy our faith in 
those who have been elected to legislate our na- 
tional affairs in these dangerous days. While Con- 
gress did seem to be acting foolishly in regard to 
pensions and gas, it should not have been so 
viciously derided by the head-hunting columnists 
and the headline writers in our newspapers. Con- 
gress is not immune from attack by the voters at 
large or by the press; but voters, who happen to 
be writers and reporters, can undermine our na- 
tional morale and tend to destroy our democracy 
through scurrilous attacks on Congress, as an in- 
stitution, and on the members of Congress, as indi- 
viduals. 


REVIEWING the hearings before the Truman 
Committee in the Senate on the critical state of 
our rubber supplies, an observer cannot help notic- 
ing that a sensational passage in the testimony of 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, has received 
nothing like the publicity that its importance war- 
rants. On April 7, Mr. Jones testified that the Brit- 
ish-Dutch international rubber committee which, 
before the Japanese swarmed over Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies, controlled ninety-seven per cent 
of the world production of natural rubber, deliber- 
ately followed a policy of restricting deliveries of 
rubber to the United States. In 1940, for instance, 
we received only 40,000 tons, although our Govern- 
ment desperately wanted, and expected to be de- 
livered, 150,000 tons. The reason for this tragically 
short-sighted policy, according to Secretary Jones, 
was the determination of the British-Dutch rubber 
monopoly to sustain the market-price of their prod- 
uct which, it was feared, would have been threat- 
ened by the existence of huge stockpiles in England, 
the United States and elsewhere. So successful 
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were the monopolists in achieving this objective 
that the fall of Singapore found us with a stockpile 
of only 700,000 tons of natural rubber and the 
British, ironically enough, with even less. They had 
only 100,000 tons. 


THERE is no point, of course, in emphasizing the 
stupid selfishness of the British-Dutch rubber mo- 
nopoly merely for the sake of recrimination. What 
is past, is past, and the denunciations of a thousand 
Jeremiahs would be powerless now to get even one 
pound of rubber from the jungles of Malaya or the 
rich plantations of Java. But the future is ahead of 
us, and when the time comes to reorganize the 
world in the spirit of the Atlantic Charter, public 
opinion must be on its guard lest the old forces 
strive, as they probably will, to reassert their 
greedy control. The United Nations are fighting 
against the pagan tyranny of totalitarianism; they 
are warring no less against that economic imperial- 
ism which permitted a handful of men to exploit 
the riches of the world for their personal aggran- 
dizement. Never again should individuals, either 
acting privately or in a semi-official capacity, be 
permitted to have the power, as was the case with 
the British-Dutch international rubber committee, 
to influence the security of nations through a mo- 
nopoly of an important raw material. Free access 
to the material wealth of the earth, as set down in 
the Atlantic Charter, is one of the main objectives 
in this war. For it, American boys are fighting and 
dying all over the world. It is the sacred duty of 
those at home to see to it that they do not die in 
vain. That is why the testimony of Secretary Jones 
before the Truman Committee must not be forgot- 
ten when the time comes to make the peace. 


SOME time around the seventeenth century, a 
Polish Jesuit left the Society and became enrolled 
in the ranks of the diocesan clergy, for the sole and 
simple reason that the Jesuits did not give him 
enough to eat. They provided enough for most 
mortals, but he wanted much and plenty, and Jes- 
uit refectories just did not measure up to his stand- 
ards. He even wrote a book, highly laudatory of 
the Society except in that one point. In view, there- 
fore, of the non-culinary repute of the Jesuits, how 
explain the existence of the Tarte Bourdaloue? We 
never ate a Tarte Bourdaloue (at least knowingly), 
but it comes to us from no less an authority than 
Julian Street. Consumed by curiosity, Mr. Street 
looked up Bourdaloue, and found that the great 
Jesuit lived from 1632 to 1704. He had the job of 
living with and preaching to that Gargantuan eater, 
King Louis XIV, but that still does not explain why 
the tart is named after the court preacher and not 





after the Grand Monarque. Here is a mystery that 
will bear some unraveling. We should like the ex- 
planation of the Tarte Bourdaloue. We should like 
still better to provide ourselves in time with a few 
specimens of it, unless sugar rationing is going to 
put the quietus on tarts of all kinds, Bourdaloue 
or otherwise. 


COMMANDOS of Christ is the latest inspiring 
name for Catholic Youth Groups in England. Cath- 
olic Youth wants action, adventure and immediate 
results. It wishes to do its share in building a better 
and more secure world. The whine and blast of 
falling bombs, the roar of distant battle have 
drawn lines of serious thought upon youthful faces. 
Youth might drown its fears of the future in a con- 
stant round of recreation offered at their clubs, 
but underneath is the surging dread that they too 
will be exploited as were the past generations of 
youth. Insecurity is their actual and living problem 
and fear. They turn to the Catholic Church to 
champion them in their struggle for existence, to 
teach them the correct answers to all their diffi- 
culties in practical sociology. And once learning 
the true answers, as Commandos of Christ they 
are anxious to spread the good news among their 
fellow workers, proving to the world that the Cath- 
olic Church, through its social Encyclicals, has 
once more come to the front with the real solutions 
to the modern problem of—security. 


ACCORDING to the computations of the United 
States News, our army, before the end of 1942, will 
have grown to about 5,000,000 men; in 1943 to 
approximately 7,000,000 men; and in 1944 to more 
than 8,500,000. The Navy, likewise, will keep stead- 
ily increasing until it reaches beyond the million 
mark. These men in the armed services will be 
drawn from the 18 to 44 age-group, with the 
youngsters up to the middle thirties doing most of 
the fighting, and the oldsters helping in other 
essential capacities. The men of military age total 
about 27,000,000. Quick arithmetic reveals that one 
out of every three men born since 1898 will be in 
the war. Eventually, the United States will have 
more men under arms than any other nation, will 
have more battle equipment for land, water and 
air than has ever been produced and assembled, 
with more to come, will be in a position to domi- 
nate the entire world, militaristically. But this gi- 
gantic and unbelievably powerful fighting force 
will not succeed in gaining its full objectives, if the 
people back home fail to realize that they, too, are 
in this war and that they are required not only to 
make sacrifices but to maintain the principles on 
which this country was founded. 


NOT frequently does it fall to our lot to record in 
these pages the passing of one outside the House- 
hold of the Faith. But the news, which has just 
reached us from London, that Dr. R. W. Chambers, 
formerly Quain Professor of English Literature in 


the University of London, has passed away, calls 
to mind the fact that the Church in Britain has 
lost a great champion, albeit he was not one of us. 
Professor Chambers was one of the most distin- 
guished writers on the martyrs under Henry VIII, 
particularly in his writings on Saint Thomas More. 
His book on Saint Thomas was reviewed in AMERI- 
cA for October 5, 1935. How deeply Professor 
Chambers entered into the spirit of the Henrician 
martyrs was shown, not only by his writings, but 
by the fact that the Thomas More Society of Cath- 
olic members of the legal profession elected him 
an honorary member. And if higher appreciation 
of this scholar’s work in defense of Catholic his- 
torical truth is needed, it is to be seen in the presen- 
tation by Pope Pius XI of a medal to Professor 
Chambers, as an act of appreciation for his work 
in honoring the memory of both Saint John Fisher 
and Saint Thomas More. 


TIES of close friendship have been sealed between 
his country and ours, said President Prado of Peru 
at the conclusion of his visit to New York City. 
With no reserves or qualifications, the conduct of 
this gracious and democratic good-will envoy here 
made plain that the stamp of our common Cath- 
olic religion was deeply embedded in the imprint of 
that seal. Back to Peru he brings ocular testimony 
of the flourishing vitality of North American 
Catholicism. When he reviewed the Fordham R.O. 
T.C. regiment on its eighteenth annual parade, he 
had the opportunity to see first-hand the vigor and 
manhood of America’s Catholic student youth. At- 
tending solemn Mass in the Cathedral of Saint 
Patrick, he was saluted by the Most Rev. John F. 
O’Hara, military delegate of the armed forces, as 
the “first sovereign ruler of a sister American 
nation” to worship as “a humble and faithful son 
of the Church” in that Cathedral. Our State De- 
partment, it would seem, is beginning fully to real- 
ize the essential contribution to New World soli- 
darity that is created by the religious bond, ex- 
emplified in the person of President Prado. This 
consciousness of a spiritual fellowship gives the 
note of sincerity to the Peruvian President’s asser- 
tions of complete sympathy with our country’s 
democratic institutions. We believe him, because 
he believes in those great truths which are the 
foundation of those institutions. We are glad he 
came, and wish him God-speed. 


ACCORDING to Colonel Donald Armstrong, dep- 
uty chief of the Chicago Ordnance District, the 
resources of small, independent shops in that area 
have been largely neglected in the armament pro- 
gram. An industrial survey of the Chicago district 
has revealed more than 5,000 plants, large and 
small, capable of handling ordnance contracts. 
Many of these plants, unable to produce for civilian 
consumption and banned from any part in the war- 
effort, are now in imminent danger of going out of 
business. Colonel Armstrong thinks that something 
should be done at once about this serious waste of 
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manufacturing capacity. Figures recently released 
by the War Production Board tend to show that 
the situation in Chicago is paralleled in other parts 
of the country. Although some progress has been 
made since Pearl Harbor toward employing the 
facilities of small business, the bulk of the work is 
still being done by a relative handful of corpora- 
tions. As of May, 1942, 100 corporations hold about 
seventy-six per cent of all war contracts in excess 
of $50,000. Last September, the same corporations 
held about eighty-two per cent. Thus, the drive to 
spread war contracts has achieved some little suc- 
cess since Pearl Harbor. Nevertheless, as Colonel 
Armstrong said of the situation in Chicago, we 
have scarcely begun to tap the resources of small 
shops and factories. As long as four corporations 
hold twenty-one per cent of all contracts let, we 
can never be satisfied that we are really using the 
tremendous capacity of American industry. 


MEMORIAL DAY, this year, is no mere matter 
of cenotaphs and the rolling green of Gettysburg 
or Arlington. It is a day of living ideals. The regi- 
mented crosses in Flanders remind us to hold high 
the torch which McCrae and his valiant comrades 
threw to us; but those crosses remind us, too, that 
it is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead. And for the living successors of those soldiers 
now in the field, we must open up a second front 
of prayer for their victory. 


AS we look out today upon the agony of our world, 
we would be something more than human were our 
hearts not chilled by fear of what is to come. We 
may even be tempted at times, when the misery 
about us seems more than men can bear, to wonder 
whether God has forgotten the creatures of His 
Hand and abandoned them to their destruction; 
whether He is truly the God of Love, Who watches 
over His children with the tender solicitude of a 
Father; whether His angels still go before us and 
guide our faltering, erring footsteps. To all such 
temptations—and they are temptations—there is 
a lovely and over-powering answer—the answer of 
a Heart encircled with thorns and surmounted by 
a Cross. It is now almost three centuries since Our 
Blessed Saviour gave to the world, through Saint 
Margaret Mary, the Devotion of the Sacred Heart. 
Never since that time have men had greater need 
of fresh assurance of God’s love for them than they 
have today. Never, too, have they so needed to be 
reminded that they have ignored this Love and owe 
to It the complete dedication of their lives, as well 
as reparation for past coldness and neglect. It is 
not God’s Eternal Love that has failed us; it is we 
who have failed Divine Love, and, failing it, have 
found ourselves consumed in a conflagration of 
enmity and hate. It is a consoling thought that, 
as we enter the Month of June consecrated to the 
Sacred Heart, there will be, all over the war-torn 
world, a rededication of human hearts to the Heart 
of Christ and a new resolve to repair the sins that 
have brought this disaster upon us. 
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THE WAR. Many thousands of United States 
troops, equipped with tanks and heavy guns, landed 
in Northern Ireland. This, the third and largest 
troop movement to Ireland, crossed the Atlantic 
without the loss of a ship. . . . President Roosevelt 
reported that American soldiers are getting into 
the fighting more and more and in new places all 
the time; revealed also that lease-lend aid during 
April rose to the rate of more than eight billion a 
year. . . . After negotiations with Washington, 
French officials in the Caribbean agreed to immo- 
bilize their warships in Martinique and Guadeloupe. 
. . . Launched were the cruiser Mobile, the de- 
stroyer Strong, the torpedo boat, P-T 103. ... The 
War Department announced the names of 118 ad- 
ditional United States soldiers killed in the Philip- 
pines. With this list, the officially announced toll of 
Army dead in the war rose to 629. Of these, 346 
died in the Philippines, fifty-seven in the East In- 
dies, 226 at Pearl Harbor. .. . An American cargo 
ship was sunk by a submarine a mile and one-half 
from the mouth of the Mississippi River. Two other 
American ships were destroyed in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and one in the Caribbean. The first Mexi- 
can ship sent to the bottom in the submarine war- 
fare was sunk off Florida. . . . At the time of his 
decoration by President Roosevelt, it was revealed 
that Brigadier-General James H. Doolittle com- 
manded the April 18 air raid on Japan. Seventy- 
nine others volunteered to accompany him in the 
air attack and were likewise given awards for dis- 
tinguished action. General Doolittle revealed that 
his party, in North American B-25s, made a direct 
hit on a new cruiser or battleship in a navy yard 
near Tokyo, dropped bombs along a quarter of a 
mile of aircraft factory near Nagoya, set an oil 
tank farm afire, and inflicted considerable other 
damage. .. . From New Delhi, India, heavy United 
States Army bombers attacked Myitkyina air- 
drome in Northern Burma three times, scored hits 
on runway, buildings, other installations. . . . An 
American submarine took most of the negotiable 
wealth of the Philippines to Pearl Harbor, it was 
revealed. . . . Tokyo announced that a large Jap- 
anese merchant ship had been sunk in the South 
China sea by an enemy submarine, expressed be- 
lief that the submarine had also gone to the bot- 
tom. . . . General MacArthur’s command in Aus- 
tralia loosed repeated air blows at Japanese posi- 
tions. . . . The Allied fliers raided the harbor of 
Deli, Timor, hit enemy targets, attacked also Ku- 
pang, destroyed some enemy planes on the ground, 
scored direct hits and probably destroyed two Jap- 
anese transports. .. . Combating Nipponese raiders 
over Port Moresby, New Guinea, the American sky 
fighters destroyed six Japanese planes, damaged 
nine others. . . . Staging air raids on Lae, the Allies 
blasted eight Japanese bombers surprised on the 
ground, shot down seven other planes. . . . At De- 
boyne Island, one Japanese seaplane was sunk, an- 
other damaged. . . . At Rabaul, New Britain, the 
Allied sky fighters shot down seven Japanese inter- 
ceptor planes, damaged a transport, blew up three 
planes on the ground... . Allied naval forces sank 
a 7,000-ton Japanese cruiser and two supply ships. 





MANY Catholic minds were disturbed by reports 
that Alfred Cardinal Baudrillard, Rector of the 
Institut Catholique in Paris, who died on May 19, 
had turned completely collaborationist. Whatever 
grounds might be alleged for such a thought, they 
were entirely at variance with his anti-Fascist posi- 
tion in former years. We need but recall the ring- 
ing words that he spoke in 1929 at the seventh 
inaugural session of the Institut Catholique, when 
he declared that “neither political parties, nor the 
civil authority can equivocate” on the universal 
mission of the Church to all nationalities. “Asser- 
tion capitale,” exclaimed the Rector, “par exemple 
en face du fascisme italien.” (“A basic principle, 
as, for instance, in view of Italian Fascism.”’) He 
then proceeded to stigmatize Fascism and the Ac- 
tion Francaise movement as political tendencies 
which had “strayed from the Gospel and from 
Christian enlightenment.” Even if we accept the 
very shaky hypothesis that the late Cardinal’s 
words were correctly conveyed to the world press 
by the Nazi propagandists, there still remains an 
obvious and charitable supposition. It is by no 
means impossible that the eighty-three-year-old 
Cardinal could have had matters presented to him 
in a much more favorable light than when coldly 
viewed outside the mentally stifling atmosphere of 
Nazi-occupied Paris. A like interpretation is given 
by the editor of L’Action Catholique, of Quebec. 


REPEATEDLY have we urged that the campaign 
against contraceptives is doomed to remain ineffec- 
tive unless it is accompanied by a positive cam- 
paign on behalf of the family. This, we learn from 
the Catholic Herald, London weekly, is the idea 
also of England’s “Catholic chemists” (Pharma- 
ceutical Guild), who are planning a nation-wide 
intensive campaign to “make Britain family-con- 
scious again.’”’ Says Mr. Macbeth, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Guild: “We must also have a positive 
campaign to make it easier for people to marry, for 
the teaching of the responsibilities of marriage, for 
the inculcating of the conviction, especially among 
the better-to-do, that it is a perfectly natural and 
honorable thing to have a proper-sized family.” 


WHEN King George VI presented the Victoria 
Cross to the mother of a British officer, the late 
Lieut.-Commander Esmonde, he asked how many 
sons she had in the forces. “Only four now, Sir,” 
she answered. “Five brave sons from one home!” 
commented Cardinal Hinsley speaking on Britain’s 
“Youth Day.” “But how tragic the contrast when 
we read in the casualty lists that nearly half the 
British boys that die in the cause of the world’s 
freedom are the only sons!” “There can be no 
Youth Movement,” said the Cardinal, “‘unless there 
are youths to move.” 


SPEAKING at the eighth annual Communion 
breakfast of the Catholic Nurses’ League of Pitts- 
burgh, the Rt. Rev. Michael J. Ready, General Sec- 
retary of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, stated that “under the quiet but efficient di- 
rection” of Bishop Boyle of Pittsburgh, more than 


$1,500,000 have been collected for Polish Relief in 
the dioceses of this country. But will it ever reach 
its destination? “For many months,” said Msgr. 
Ready, “the Bishops’ Relief Committee has tried 
by every possible avenue to get much needed, des- 
perately needed aid to the suffering Polish people, 
forced from their homes and exiled to the most 
desolate sections of Russia.” But in vain. Only a 
“little help” could be got through. He added: 


Why should Catholic citizens of this country be ex- 
pected to give to Russian Relief until the Russian 
Government assures us by deed that the Polish peo- 
ple torn from their homes by Soviet soldiers will be 
regarded worthy of Christian charity? I do not wish 
to keep anything from the suffering Russian people, 
but I think it is an outrageous mockery to organize 
a high-powered, big-name propaganda campaign for 
Russian Relief until the Soviet authorities give as- 
surance that the more than 2,000,000 Polish exiles 
now in Siberia will be treated with the same com- 
mon decency with which American citizens wish to 
treat distressed Russian people. 

Some effective “checking-up”’ can be done as to 


local appeals. 


PREPARATION for the post-war world will be the 
main theme of the Institute of Catholic Social 
Studies at the Catholic University of America this 
summer. The sessions begin June 26, and offer a 
complete, even if summary, program on Catholic 
social theory and related subjects. Members of the 
faculty are the Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D., 
and the Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Ph.D.; Prof. 
Percy A. Robert, A.M., Ph.D., of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; and Elizabeth Morrissy, Ph.D., 
Notre Dame College, Maryland; and Louis Francis 
Buckley, M.A. The Institute was founded at the 
Catholic University last summer. The College of 
Notre Dame of Maryland offers a summer-school 
program in Art, approved by the Catholic Art As- 
sociation, under the direction of the Rev. M. A. 
Couturier, O.P., June 29 to August 7. 


SELECTION of Mrs. Catherine Jacobs Bartholome 
by the National Catholic Conference on Family 
Life, as the “Catholic Mother of 1942,” draws at- 
tention to the Nazi Government’s maltreatment of 
Catholic Luxembourg, her native land. Mrs. Bar- 
tholome is eighty-eight years old, and her eleventh 
child is the Most Rev. Peter W. Bartholome, Co- 
adjutor Bishop of St. Cloud. According to Pierre 
Dupong, President of the Luxembourg Government 
in Exile, “after two years of Nazi rule, religious 
life in Luxembourg is a desert where desolation 
reigns.” There, as elsewhere, the customary Nazi 
pattern has been followed. The activity of the 
Church is restricted to the interior of the Church, 
and even there it is constantly exposed to Nazi 
espionage. The Bishop is confined within his own 
residence. Scores of priests have been expelled 
from the country. The Vicar General is in a Nazi 
prison camp. Monasteries and convents are con- 
fiscated, all religious instruction in the schools sup- 
pressed and the Crucifix removed. Grievous to all 
true Luxembourgers is the knowledge that the 
famous old church-dance of Echternach, “two steps 
forward and one step back,” has been forbidden. 
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BLUEPRINTS BEING DRAFTED 
OF A NEW ORDER AFTER THE WAR 


ROBERT C. HARTNETT 


THE conviction that dominated two recent meet- 
ings dealing with the future world order was: we 
won the first World War, but lost the peace. If we 
do not win the peace after this war, victory in the 
field will not be worth winning. 

One meeting was the annual convention of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
held at Philadelphia in April; the other was a pri- 
vately sponsored forum held in New York in May. 
In both, the urgency of fighting through to com- 
plete victory was fully recognized. Otherwise we 
shall have nothing to say about peace terms and 
reconstruction. From both meetings have emerged 
trends of political thought which merit study. 


1. Political issues are more basic than economic. 
Dr. Sarah Wambaugh, of Radcliffe College, and 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, both of whom have had ample experience of 
international affairs in Europe, laid great stress on 
this generalization. So did Herbert Agar, editor of 
Louisville Courier Journal. He affirmed that men 
can live satisfactorily under different kinds of eco- 
nomic systems, as they can under different kinds 
of political regimes. But it takes a good political 
system to bring order into economic activities and 
to keep it there. 

This trend provides relief from the overdose of 
economics in Marxism, in the Beardian interpreta- 
tion of our Constitution and in the rationalizations 
of the enemy dictators. It turns away from the 
popular, Axis-inspired explanation of the war as a 
mere contest between the “haves” and the “have- 
nots.” It brings us closer to home. For Saint 
Thomas considers politics the highest human art, 
and Pope Pius XI assigned the state, as a perfect 
natural society, a function in society superior to 
economic arrangements. Politics decides upon tem- 
poral ends; it directs and controls and stimulates 
economics as a means. This does not absolve us, 
however, from the need, insisted on by the Popes, 
of finding a remedy for economic injustices. 


2. Social and cultural order in its moral and 
religious elements is even more basic. The most 
outspoken and convincing statement of this evalu- 
ation came from the Hon. C. J. Hambro of Prince- 
ton, president of the Twentieth Assembly of the 
League of Nations. (The July Annals will no doubt 
carry his address in full.) He declared: “The Prus- 
sian Generals are not to blame for this war. The 
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Nazis are not to blame. . . . Hitler is not to blame. 
. . . The people who started this war are the Ger- 
man school-teachers.” 

Dr. Wambaugh in New York resumed this 
theme, even advocating that at least Prussia be 
made a mandate of an international authority after 
the war, in order to have the Prussian school- 
system supervised for fifteen years. Dr. Gideonse 
insisted that he was glad to hear moral issues em- 
phasized because without a framework of agreed- 
upon moral values to fit into, no political or eco- 
nomic reconstruction could stand up. 

Clarence K. Streit, on the other hand, puts so 
much faith in his political cure-all that he seems to 
make politics primary. John Foster Dulles, as be- 
came the representative of the Federal Council of 
Churches, contended that only moral values can 
make an abiding peace possible. 

This trend makes good sense. Saint Thomas con- 
siders the common welfare to consist primarily in 
moral qualities, and both Leo XIII and Pius XI, as 
well as the present Holy Father, have warned us 
to seek economic and political renovation in com- 
pany with religious reformation. 


3. The human race has become economically and 
culturally one family of nations. Isolationism was 
considered outmoded in the world that awaits 
building anew. Known isolationists (unless pub- 
licly absolved by the congregation) would hardly 
be invited to speak at these parties, so it may not 
be noteworthy that no counter-currents of opinion 
were detected either in New York or Philadelphia. 
Dr. Stringfellow Barr, President of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, smilingly referred to 1941 as “that 
Year of Our Lord entirely devoted to the Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” Dr. Frank Aydelotte was good- 
natured about it, but he plumped for decisive ac- 
tion at the polls to teach isolationist Congressmen 
the only kind of lesson they understand. Herbert 
Agar made a telling observation when he recalled 
that one of the fine things about American politi- 
cal thought is that it always has spoken in terms 
of all men. The universalist outlook on the dignity 
of human nature is American. 

Conflicting with this spirit of brotherliness on 
the part of far-off Americans was a note of stern- 
ness on the part of victims of Axis aggression. 
Ambassador Loudon of the Netherlands, Mr. Ham- 
bro of Norway, and the Hon. Michal Kwapiszewski 
of Poland all seemed to think that the Nazis lacked 








the neighborly spirit, and should be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. Mrs. Roosevelt made a very pertinent 
observation about the American soldiers she had 
talked with. Those who have not yet met the en- 
emy in battle listen becomingly to the “you-must- 
hate-the-system-not-the-individual’”’ counsel she 
gives. But the boys who had been in the fray have 
proved less amenable. 

Some of these who had companioned with the 
Greeks said that the Greeks vowed they would die 
happy, if before the end God would grant them the 
life of just one German. 

On this point of vindictive justice, several speak- 
ers pointed out that the threat of bitter treatment 
at the hands of the United Nations if Germany 
loses will only steel the German will-to-resist, cost 
what it may. In fact, one of the urgent reasons for 
framing peace-plans now is to formulate an assur- 
ance of fair treatment to offer Axis peoples and so 
to break down the driving power of fear of retribu- 
tion to come. Woodrow Wilson’s political leader- 
ship in the last war is being applauded in the hope 
that President Roosevelt may soon come forward 
offering liberation from serfdom to all peoples un- 
der Axis domination. But public opinion must be 
marshalled behind a post-war program before the 
offer can be made. 


4. This Family of Nations as such needs a politi- 
cal organization. Everyone seems to be in substan- 
tial agreement that some political organization of 
the world has become a necessity. Both in and out 
of the meetings various plans are spoken of. Per- 
haps they are not mutually exclusive. 

Some advocate regional or non-universal federa- 
tions of one kind or other. Dr. Brecht’s sketch of 
the outlines of a European federation in the Har- 
vard Law Review for last February is one of the 
best of these. Mr. Hodza of Czecho-Slovakia repre- 
sents a group working on a Balkan Federation. 
Pan-Americans foresee closer Pan-American politi- 
cal union. Mr. Streit wants to start with a union of 
the Allies and work toward a universal union. 

The trend in these meetings was noticeably in 
the direction of a world-wide political organization, 
with the United Nations as a nucleus, to take shape 
now. The statement is often made and applauded: 
“If we can unite to fight the war, why cannot we 
unite to insure the peace? If we can afford lend- 
lease to kill our enemies, why cannot we afford it 
to unify and strengthen our friends?” 

Dr. Nicholas Doman of Hungary, now of the 
College of William and Mary, spoke at length on 
the need of a world-state with police-power. Dr. 
Clyde Eagleton of New York University and Dr. 
Gideonse stressed the urgency of preparing plans 
and mechanisms for post-war political and eco- 
nomic activity now. They want machinery ready so 
that on armistice day at the throw of a switch the 
United Nations will be able to keep the occupied 
countries of Europe (and elsewhere) from com- 
plete and immediate economic collapse. 

The trend toward a world-wide political order 
looks to three improvements over the League of 
Nations: a central authority with police-power; no 


right of secession; no unanimity of vote required 
to take action. If such a world federation is brought 
about, the League of Nations will stand to the new 
union as the Continental Congress stood to the 
Federal Union of the United States: an inadequate 
instrumentality men used long enough to learn its 
inadequacy. The great difference is that our Found- 
ing Fathers woke up to its inadequacy before their 
world was shattered, and did something to keep it 
from shattering. They did enough—on time. 

The judgment commonly expressed at these for- 
ums is that we might have been in a much greater 
position of leadership than we have been since 1919 
had we wanted to. But the participants think there 
is still time. That is why they are holding forums. 


5. The concept of absolute sovereignty of nation- 
states must go. As late as 1930 M. Edouard Herriot 
could write in The United States of Europe that 
Europe could be organized politically without any 
nation yielding one jot or tittle of its absolute na- 
tional sovereignty. He quoted Kant on the subject 
with great gusto. Today there is perfect unanimity, 
it seems, that absolute national sovereignty has 
had its day. From Bodin to Bosanquet to Brecht, 
the idea has gone up a skyrocket and come down 
a stick. Writes Brecht, “The maxim of absolute 
sovereignty, which has paralyzed all movements 
for European unity for three centuries, must go. 
. .. Its maintenance will always lead to wars.” 

So far, so good. But the implications of rejecting 
the claim of nation-states to absolute sovereignty 
are not explored. What process would the United 
States have to go through in order to adjust its 
constitutional system to membership in a world 
federation? This must be worked out. But Mr. Hit- 
ler, by knocking people on the head hard enough, 
has knocked out of their heads the diseased notion 
that each individual state is politically omnipotent. 


6. The formation of a political order is man’s 
own doing. Four years ago a mature American 
political scientist revealed that he had come to see 
in his wisdom that the state takes shape “like coral 
islands, planlessly, by a series of minor adjustments 
that result from a more or less mechanical reaction 
of man to his environment.” Dorothy Thompson 
came very near being brilliant, and Herbert Agar 
succeeded in being colossally frank, supporting the 
exact opposite. “A state is a work of human intelli- 
gence. It is a work of free action. It is a work of 
art.” Thus Miss Thompson. “We can do it, if we 
have the guts,” insisted Mr. Agar. 

No behaviorism for them. Deliberate, intelligent 
study, reading, talking, hammering things out on 
the anvil of public and private discussions, giving 
up things we like, doing things we do not like, 
making a system work because we have the insight 
to see that it can be made to work, if we are will- 
ing to work to make it work, and to work with it 

. . out of an over-powering conviction that if it 
does not work we shall all likewise perish—this is 
the way Mr. Agar presents our task. 

For Mr. Streit there seems to be a magic way 
out. But remember the way we were going to whip 
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the Japs in six weeks? The journalistics lulled us 
into false expectations. Once is enough. 

Some people believe, and there are practising 
Catholics among them, that it has become a Cath- 
olic habit to hang back in Carthusian silence until 
someone else suggests what should be done, and 
then to come out of retreat with a thundering, 
“No!” Having been taught to say “Amen” in 
church without demur, we exercise our right of 
free expression on political questions by letting our 
speech be as “nay-nay.” Since some political action 
must be taken as crises arise, the negatives are 
bound to lose ‘out. 

Some international political action will be taken 
after this war. That is as certain as the day is long. 
If anyone wishes to have a voice in giving it shape, 
the time to get in on the discussions is now. What 
Catholics should do is not only attend discussions 
but even to organize them, provided they prepare 
them well. The trends outlined above show that 
political thought is moving in directions that are 
natural to Catholic thought. It would be slothful 
not to help direct them, and help bring them to the 
notice of a wider public. For public opinion is the 
backbone of democratic political action. 


NEWS FROM CHICAGO 
PLEASES MRS. CROWLEY 


DORAN HURLEY 











ANSWERING my long peal of her doorbell, Mrs. 
Patrick Crowley greeted me: “Well, indeed, I 
thought it was the way you’d clean forgot all about 
us. Not but what we didn’t get your postcards. And 
I’ll say this much for you, you’ve a nice taste in 
them anyway. I was saying to Aggie Kelly ’twas a 
relief surely to get a picture of a convent chapel 
now and then instead of a hotel with a cross on 
some window.” 

I had made my first visit to the Mid-West of our 
country, you see. I was eager to report to Mrs. 
Crowley and to the Old Parish something of what 
I had seen and experienced, on a three months’ 
lecture trip. 

“Well,” she said as I hesitated how to begin, “has 
the cat got your tongue? How did you find things 
out there—a lot different from the Old Parish?” 

“No,” I said, “that’s just the thing. It was almost 
as if I carried the Old Parish with me; for I found 
it everywhere I went. Perhaps it may have been 
because so many people knew you and that helped 
in the feeling I had. I don’t know.” 

The old lady spoke incredulously but I could see 
she was very flattered. “Know me? I hardly see 
how. I haven’t been out Chicago way since the 
Columbian Exposition, and that was fifty years 
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ago. But I must say I met some very lovely people 
then. Would it be to a St. Patrick’s church I used 
to go to morning Mass?” 

“Old St. Patrick’s, of course, that survived the 
Great Fire,” I said enthusiastically, ‘with its glori- 
ous stained-glass windows now of all the great 
saints of Ireland. That’s downtown with Old St. 
Peter’s that the Franciscans have today and the 
Paulist church, Old St. Mary’s, the first of the 
parishes of the present great Archdiocesan seat.” 

“In all truth you couldn’t have been very far 
away from the spirit of the Old Parish, seeing you 
have Chicago so well catalogued. And I mind now 
that one of your picture postcards was of the Old 
Cathedral in St. Louis, too. Tell me, how does the 
Altar and Rosary Society stand up in some of these 
places? Did you give them any pointers you might 
have learned from me?” ' 

“Now I hardly got that far into Mid-Western 
parish life,” I grinned. “Actually, many of the old 
churches I visited have few families resident still 
within their parish confines. The march of the 
cities has brought towering business blocks and 
hotels to take the place of houses and homes. 

“And yet the feeling of the Old Parish was al- 
ways present. At Mass in Old St. Mary’s in Chicago, 
the mother parish, I had a strange and even thrill- 
ing sense of union with parishes all over the coun- 
try. We of the congregation, I knew, temporarily 
resident in the hotels about the church or between- 
trains visitors merely, were from the North, the 
South, the East and West. We differed in accent, 
possibly in many manners and customs; yet with 
all our individualism we knelt together with that 
same familiar feeling that we would have in our 
parish churches at home. 

“And it was more than inspiring, Mrs. Crowley, 
there, and at St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s, to see 
so many of our soldiers and sailors, who in that 
short hour of Holy Mass could feel that they were 
not away from home at all. 

“T loved to be part of the line of men and women 
hurrying down the west side of Clark Street on 
Sunday, five or ten minutes before the hour. From 
Van Buren to Polk Street, where St. Peter’s church 
stands, it is a drab and even grim thoroughfare. 
But not then. We going northwards would know 
that those coming toward us had been on the same 
errand toward which we were hurrying; and they 
knew our mission—Holy Mass. In those minutes, 
Clark Street had the spiritual graciousness of the 
square in front of an old-world cathedral. 

“One Sunday two naval lieutenants on a corner 
halfway down toward St. Peter’s hailed me and 
asked: ‘Where’s the nearest church?’ ‘Straight 
ahead,’ said I. As I walked along I wondered 
whether I had not been too precipitate. I need not 
have worried. Of course, they were Catholic. And 
somehow, Aunt Abbie, that, too, gave me a greater 
feeling of our unity. They didn’t fee! they need say 
‘Catholic church’; nor did I even think of asking 
the sect to which they might belong. We knew that 
as stranger Americans going out of our way to 
seek a church, it was the one Church only we had 
in mind.” 








“T see it,” said Mrs. Patrick Crowley slowly, “I 
see it well. That mother parish in Chicago serves 
still as a mother parish, and in a dearer sense... . 
to boys and girls away from home. 

“It makes me happy to hear you say that about 
our boys in the service. You must tell it to the new 
pastor, too. Our service flag has many stars. In the 
Old Parish we are doing our share as loyally and 
eagerly as when my father and my Patrick 
marched off to Mr. Lincoln’s call; and my Dermot 
at Mr. McKinley’s declaration. The old World War 
gave us more than our share of stars of gold as 
well as blue. And there are many, many boys gone 
from us now. 

“We wondered, some of us—although maybe we 
shouldn’t—if torn away from home influences, in 
big cities like Chicago and New York, our boys grow 
careless. I’m proud the day of them, and of our 
boys from every section to hear you tell of them so. 
It makes me feel, myself, that long after I am gone 
the Old Parish will still be the great unit of our 
country and our Faith. Of the new parishes, I don’t 
suppose you’d know. You’d hardly have had the 
chance, as I have back here, to appreciate what 
the Portuguese and the Canadian-French and the 
Polish parishes are meaning to our country?” 

“T have had the chance,” I said, “and gloriously 
so ... with newer Catholic people in a newer part 
of the country than our New England. Indeed, I 
appreciate the tremendous part they are playing. 
I became friends with a priest in a Slovak parish 
and he told me of his people. And for three grand 
and blessed weeks I was the guest of the splendid 
young pastor of a Croatian parish. 

“Newer in time even than our French and Portu- 
guese, the Old Parish spirit is as deep and strong 
as our own, for all our years. Maybe even stronger, 
if I dare say so. In fact so great was it that I some- 
times had the idea that in their deep parochial 
unity they were confusing ‘their Father’s House’ 
with the rectory. That’s when the doorbell would 
start ringing at seven o’clock in the morning. 

“For Father was the judge of every man’s prob- 
lem. It was such an American parish, too. Ready at 
Father’s hand were the rosaries and chains of Mir- 
aculous Medals for his service boys when they 
came to say, ‘Farewell.’ And come they did. And 
as craftsmen working for their parish, the men and 
women had builded one of the loveliest liturgical 
altars I have seen. With pride in their parish they 
built it.” 

“God and country, in our American Catholic 
way,” said Mrs. Patrick Crowley softly. “It may 
be that I’m very narrow-minded; but I have always 
felt that a good Catholic makes the best of citizens, 
the finest of Americans. But I said a good Catholic, 
mind you that well. 

“Now that in my age I don’t get out quite as 
much as I used to, I have that much more time for 
thinking. I turn over a lot of things in my mind. 

“And this is what I have been thinking lately, 
that our old parishes are the best symbols you 
could find of our country as she stands and as we 
always want her to stand; that ours most truly 
has been the American way. 


“T never had much patience with that fellow who 
had the idea of ‘the melting pot.’ He was talking 
from outside the country, anyway. And even I 
know that if you melt a lot of things together, it’s 
dross you get. 

“But you take our own Old Parish. Irish to begin 
with in the natural order of our coming, a parish 
that is now a diocese. We grew with the country. 
Forth from us went men and women in the open- 
ing of the West to establish their own parishes 
there, whether in the Chicago you have just seen, 
or far-off California. 

“And when the Portuguese and Canadian French 
and the Polish came they shared our parish. First 
as members of our congregation, then at their own 
Masses in the parish hall, until in time they had 
parishes of their own. 

“T like to think that our country started from 
an Old Parish; for surely when Father Perez blessed 
Columbus’ sailing, the people of his congregation 
at La Rabida were gathered there on the Spanish 
shore. And isn’t it signal when you come to think 
of it, that the ship Santa Maria was in its full name 
the Santa Maria de la Concepcion? Our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception to whom the United States 
is dedicated: our Country’s patron saint. 

“That’s why as I sit alone I get to thinking of 
the whole United States as truly the Old Parish of 
the Immaculate Conception. You stranger people 
worshiping together in Chicago had the double 
bond of Faith and country, with your Faith tying 
you more closely to your Americanism. For just 
as in our own little parish strangers came from all 
lands, and we sent them forth to build with a 
stronger purpose, so, too, has been the growth to 
greatness of our country. But that greatness has 
only come through a unity under God; and that 
we supplied as no other group could do. 

“Sects bring sectionalism. We, of all races and all 
countries, were only and proudly Catholics to- 
gether. It was that much easier for us to be proud- 
ly and purely Americans together. We have ever 
done our part, and we are doing it gloriously now. 
And no matter what lies ahead I say that the great 
Parish of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception 
may not die. Not while the spirit of the old parishes 
of St. Patrick, St. Anne, St. Stanislas, St. Boniface, 
St. John Nepomuc, SS. Cyril and Methodius, St. 
Josaphat and all the others still lives.” 

Then Mrs. Patrick Crowley turned to me, who 
merely stood silently averring a ten-fold Amen. 

“I don’t know how much money you brought 
back with you,” she said with a twinkle, “but you 
and I have a date tomorrow morning just inside 
the door of McWhirr’s department store.” 

“Don’t tell me you need a new bonnet and are 
consulting my taste!” I said. 

“Wisha, the new bonnet!” she said very firmly. 
“The Altar and Rosary under my direction are 
manning the War Bond booth there this week. And 
if I have anything to say about it, we’ll set a rec- 
ord for both stamps and bonds, that no one else 
can ever beat. In the cause of the Old Parish of 
the Immaculate Conception!” said Mrs. Patrick 
Crowley. 
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THE AMERICAN MOTHER OF 1942— 
WITH A CHEER FOR THE FATHER 


J. GERARD MEARS 


THE presiding genius of the Waldorf-Astoria must 
have allowed himself a well bred chuckle when the 
magnificent homage of that great and cosmopoli- 
tan caravansary was paid to the celebrity of the 
hour—the American Mother of 1942. Mrs. William 
N. Berry, of Greensboro, N. C., the mother of 
thirteen children, was selected, decorated and 
féted by the Golden Rule Foundation as the typi- 
cal and outstanding mother of the year. 

A few short months before, the same golden 
gates were opened and the same gilded deference 
paid to the delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Birth Control Federation of America who were 
gathered in that same hotel to deplore “extrava- 
gant fecundity” and to proclaim by some logical 
legerdemain that the population would be increased 
and all would be well with the world and the nation 
if people had fewer children. 

Now, with the amazing elasticity of American 
public opinion, there moves into the spotlight and 
the plaudits of the country a Catholic woman who 
has had thirteen children and is still alive, beauti- 
ful, intelligent, dynamic and everything that any 
woman would want to be at that golden period 
when motherhood merges into grandmotherhood. 

Before meeting Mrs. Berry, a few tentative pic- 
tures float through the mind as to what she would 
be like. A Helen Hokinson lady walks through the 
lobby, leading on a leash a dog which looks like a 
chocolate éclair with feathers. She would not be 
like that. Whistler’s Mother, perhaps, pale, serene 
and patient? Not, we hope, a bustling clubwoman 
with very pronounced views on a number of things. 
Even average mothers are supposed to be “fur- 
rowed and wrinkled with care’’ so we must at least 
expect that, with thirteen children... . 

A few minutes later the lady herself erases all 
these dim anticipatory pictures—vague mental 
photomontages culled from Mother’s Day cards— 
by proving to be a very real, very friendly, very 
amazing woman. You know after the first greeting 
that the Foundation has made no mistake and that 
here is a mother who truly represents American 
and Catholic ideals. 

The honors that have come to her single her out 
as a symbol and, as Mr. Charles V. Vickrey, the 
president of the Foundation, said, ‘‘a representative 
of the best there is in all motherhood.” But you 
cannot meet her and talk with her and keep your 
mind on that symbol angle. She is symbolic, but 
she is far too much alive to be an impersonal and 
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abstract figure. She is representative but she has 
far too much personality and individuality to be 
enshrined in a niche and labelled: Motherhood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Berry and their family were nat- 
urally deeply gratified and honored by her selec- 
tion but she makes it very clear that the unsought 
distinction was accepted only because of the oppor- 
tunity it would give to represent a type of mother 
which the world needs today more than ever be- 
fore. She stresses the idea that she is very con- 
scious that the honors which are paid to her are 
meant for all mothers everywhere who, like her, 
have not run away from the burdens and trials of 
motherhood. 

While Mrs. Berry is thoroughly articulate, she 
does not feel that the importance of her present 
role is to deliver “messages” or propound “views.” 
She does not pose as a philosopher. As she too mod- 
estly expresses it: “I can do a lot of good by merely 
showing people that you can have thirteen children 
and be alive—and literate. I have already met a 
number of people who show discreet surprise that 
anyone who had so many children could speak 
English!” 

This is, of course, a gross understatement of the 
good she will do and has done. She is alive and 
literate to a degree that is breathtaking. Those 
who maintain that bearing children and raising a 
large family must necessarily leave a woman worn 
out, deprived of outside interests, drained physical- 
ly and mentally by the drudgery of monotonous 
domesticity are going to have a hard time explain- 
ing away this mother. 

One of her children said later that her most im- 
pressive feature was a harmony of qualities which 
have maintained a wonderful balance and propor- 
tion in her life. She was primarily a wife and 
mother and nothing was allowed to interefere with 
that central part of her life. In fact, practically all 
her other activities stem from that function rather 
than encroach on it. In addition to her glorious 
career of bearing thirteen children and building 
around them a wholesome and happy family life, 
she has been also a teacher, a business woman and 
an active participant in civic and religious organ- 
izations. 

When one hears the litany of this family, and 
the places they are taking in life: one soon to be 
ordained a priest in the Passionist Order, two Sis- 
ters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul, one a 
graduate of West Point, now a lieutenant in the 








Air Corps, one at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, one in business, but at present a volun- 
teer for active service in the Marine Reserve, one 
graduating from Georgetown University Medical 
School, already appointed ensign in the Navy, an- 
other daughter married and engaged in defense 
work, and five of the youngest in Catholic schools 
preparing for similar careers—one gasps and won- 
ders, how could it be done? 

The answer to that query is compounded of un- 
bounded confidence in God, courage—and coal. 
Elizabeth Vize, a Kentucky girl of French-English 
ancestry, who taught school for two years, after 
graduating from Saint Vincent’s Academy, married 
William Berry, who was with the Southern Rail- 
road, and they set up housekeeping on a railroad 
salary in 1910. In 1913 they came to Greensboro 
from Kentucky and started a retail coal business 
built on initiative and necessity. As Mr. Berry is 
fond of recalling: ‘““We arrived in Greensboro with 
two children and two dollars.” Today they have a 
successful retail coal business in the growth of 
which all the family have played a part. 

Cynics cannot say that it was easy for these 
parents to have so many children because of com- 
fortably affluent circumstances. “It seemed,” says 
Mrs. Berry, “that God gave us the means as we 
needed them. We welcomed each child as God sent 
them and hard work and His Providence brought 
the necessary money to care for them and give 
them all a complete Catholic education.” 

The rambling and comfortable house on the out- 
skirts of Greensboro, close by a lake and in health- 
ful and pleasant surroundings was built by hard 
and often discouraging labor. The long dining table, 
at which the boys sat on one side and the girls at 
the other—the side nearest the kitchen, as they 
waited on table—was kept amply supplied by no 
miracle, nor by any legacy, but by the cooperation 
of all and the help of God. And while the attention 
of the public is centered on Mrs. Berry at the 
moment, she and the whole family emphasize the 
grim years of hard work which have left the head 
of William N. Berry, Sr., silvered but unbowed. 

The first requirement in the selection of the 
American Mother is that “she must be a successful 
mother as evidenced by the character and achieve- 
ments of her individual children.” Although the 
history of the achievements of her children is just 
beginning to unfold, as the oldest is thirty-one and 
the youngest nine, their education and selection of 
careers promises an outstanding contribution to 
Church and state. The ability, ambition and initia- 
tive of this family of eight boys and five girls nat- 
urally arouses curiosity as to the method of home 
training which has proven so successful. How was 
it, also, that in a section of the country which was 
definitely non-Catholic, three vocations developed? 

Mrs. Berry is characteristically reticent about 
her part in shaping these lives and directing them 
toward the highest human and religious ideals. 
Other members of the family, however, realize how 
much they owe to the example and the inspiration 
of their parents. “Our family,” one of the children 
recalled, “was a strange mixture of complete free- 


dom and Spartan discipline. Each one had his own 
set responsibilities according to his age, and woe 
betide the slacker! From the very beginning we 
were all encouraged to stand on our own feet and 
think and act independently.” 

The religious part of the training was so much 
a part of the family life that the children never 
looked upon it as something superimposed. Morn- 
ing and evening prayers were an integral part of 
life, as normal as study and eating and riding and 
golf. Father and mother each said certain prayers 
and thirty knees bent morning and night in thanks- 
giving and supplication. Weekly Communion was 
a family institution. The church at Greensboro has 
had Berry boys as altar boys for the past twenty- 
five years and has not run out of them yet. 

Because of this wholesome religious atmosphere 
at home and Catholic education for all, a militant 
and whole-hearted Catholicism is the birthright 
and heritage of all the children who have gone into 
so many walks of life from that happy North Caro- 
lina home. 

This country is fond of All-Americans, Queens 
of Everything, from Cotton to Cantaloups, Miss 
Americas, Miss Dubuques and People of the Year. 
Seldom have those on whom the brief spotlight 
shines represented anything so genuine and honor- 
able and so important to the welfare and the very 
foundation of the nation as the Mother of the Year. 
The artificial light of publicity cannot make less 
real or less heartwarming the wonderful thing she 
represents—motherhood and the family. 

Mrs. Berry does not consider herself unusual in 
any sense. She feels that she has merely stepped 
out of the ranks of hundreds of thousands of other 
mothers, as worthy as she, to accept the homage of 
men to their mothers in their name. She is anxious 
to get back to her home and pick up where she 
left off when these sudden and unexpected honors 
called her away. She is not yet a mother emerita 
and she is not ready to rest on her laurels. 

She has left an impression, however, which has 
gladdened and inspired all who have come in con- 
tact with her. She has proven thoroughly worthy 
on every count of her title and thousands now 
know—what her children and Mr. Berry always 
knew—that here is an All-American Mother. 

Her life story and her significance and her glory 
was summed up most adequately by Archbishop 
Spellman as he presented to her the medal and the 
citation of the Golden Rule Foundation. He applied 
to her the words spoken by Pope Pius XI to an- 
other mother of a large family: “This to me repre- 
sents two important things: first the confidence of 
this mother in God, and secondly, God’s confidence 
in her.” 

Those wonderful words of the Holy Father sum 
up perfectly the life of Mr. and Mrs. Berry. It is the 
secret of their success and the basis of their happi- 
ness. Religion to them is not an abstract and diffi- 
cult thing, to which they pay grudging tribute. It 
is the foundation and roof-tree of their household 
and under this spirit their thirteen children have 
grown up and they will carry on the best traditions 
of American life. 
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COPE WITH BOMBS AND RAIDS 
BUT BUILD UP A SOCIAL MORALE 


JOHN J. MENG 



















THE professor was tired. He was not just tired, he 
was bored. This was more serious, for boredom 
engendered rancor in the normally placid breast of 
the head of the Department of Sociology. Rancor 
in turn foreshadowed an explosion that would end 
in no good for someone, possibly the Professor him- 
self. But what could you expect from a man who, 
for three weeks now, had spent most of his eve- 
nings and some afternoons at the Firehouse? 

The evenings were nightmares. While unsolved 
administrative problems piled up on his desk, while 
unread themes, ungraded examinations, unpre- 
pared classes and unfinished research projects 
haunted his mind, the Professor alternately stood 
or sat around the Firehouse listening to pointless 
stories, or estimating how many hours after mid- 
night it would be before he could get to bed. 

The interests of national defense deserved sacri- 
fice. The Professor knew that well. Had not three 
of his former students already gone to their 
deaths? He felt their loss keenly; he ardently de- 
sired to do his part in matching their sacrifice, for 
after all, were not they his own intellectual chil- 
dren? His thoughts wandered, set off by the re- 
membrance of Harry Witherspoon, Mike O’Reilly 
and Dave Shumblin. 

That evening, at the Firehouse, the Colonel was 
still talking. “The land mine, of course, is the 
heaviest of all types. It has been known to destroy 
five hundred average dwellings within a radius of 
half a mile from the point of impact. The action of 
the land mine closely approximates .. .”—he 
droned on. 

“What a damned waste of time!” exploded the 
Professor to himself. He was makiz:g a sacrifice to 
take this intensive training course that would pre- 
sumably fit him to teach air-raid wardens the 
duties of their office. He had begun the course with 
alacrity, believing that he would now find a place 
in civilian defense activities in which he could be 
of real service. He had no delusions about his value 
as an auxiliary fireman. 

He did think he knew something about teaching, 
though, and if the people at City Hall had finally 
realized that he and his thousands of professional 
colleagues in the great city might be used to ad- 
vantage in the work for which they were trained 
by years of education and experience, he for one 
would give every ounce of energy to prove them 
right. But this drivel about the irritating proper- 
ties of various gas bombs (tear-gas demonstration 
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in the outer lobby, please), and the best method to 
cope with incendiaries—what did it all add up to? 
Was this what he must teach to his fellow citizens 
who were daily growing more alarmed at the pros- 
pect of enemy raids? No, of course that wasn’t all. 
Techniques of firefighting were not the basic prob- 
lems of civilian defense, he concluded. 

The Professor came to with a start. He could not 
believe his ears. “After all, there may be some 
peacetime value in having an organized civilian 
corps ready to lend a helping hand to official agen- 
cies in time of domestic disaster.” An Army liaison 
officer for the OCD now had the floor. 

“That’s it!” thought the Professor with a grunt 
of satisfaction, “keep it up lad, you’re on the right 
track!’”’ But no, the young ass was off again on how 
to equip a refuge room! But he had really said 
something significant there, if he had only followed 
through. The technical details were interesting, 
and no doubt the experts knew what they were 
doing in that connection, although frequently 
enough it did not sound like it. But they seemed 
to have disregarded the tremendous social impli- 
cations inherent in their problem. Here the Profes- 
sor was on familiar ground. His thoughts wandered 
along, accompanied by the monotonous obligato of 
a police lieutenant detailing the administrative or- 
ganization of the air-raid warden service. 

“We need a closely-knit, cooperative civilian or- 
ganization to perform services the Army, police, 
or fire departments won’t have time for.” So far so 
good. The need existed. No one denied that. In fact, 
everyone was talking about it. But as usual, there 
was a large gap between the need and its fulfilment. 
Could anything be done to help, beyond tightening 
up the administration of civilian defense? As a 
sociologist, he knew that the best-oiled administra- 
tive devices available would be useless unless each 
member of the community was prepared to recog- 
nize and share responsibilities. 

There is the kernel of the problem, he thought. 
We need a revivified social consciousness, some- 
thing like the good old frontier days when society 
had to fend for itself, and did not do so badly. 
Social laissez-faire-ism had seemed fine in the 
booming twenties. Every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost. But now? No, it wasn’t so 
good. The Government could be depended on to 
eliminate what was left of economic liberalism, but 
could it do the same for social liberalism? 

“The warden must be tactful, but firm. We hope 
















to have legislation on the statute books shortly that 
will provide him with police power.” The police 
lieutenant still had the floor. A minor explosion 
shook the Professor who, by this time, had relapsed 
into a state of uncomfortable semi-somnolence. 

As if you can legislate a spirit of social respon- 
sibility, he murmured to himself. His spirit rebelled 
at the thought of the pressures and strains that 
would be created by the attempt to do so. Police 
powers were necessary, but however absolute they 
might be, they would eventually break down with- 
in a democratic society if they were not generally 
accepted as an implementation of the popular will. 
Apparently, then, the thing to do was to implant in 
the mind of the individual citizen a realization of 
his personal duty toward his fellow-members of 
society. 

How frequently during the past twenty years of 
teaching had he stressed for students the correla- 
tive nature of rights and duties: “The right to live 
in a free society of free men imposes the obligation 
to respect, protect and defend the freedom and 
security of others as you would your own.” Not a 
badly turned sentence, but hardly original, and 
now anything but academic in its meaning. Had 
those twenty years of teaching by him and many, 
many others had no effect on the life of America? 
If so, the effect seemed to have disappeared just 
when it was most needed. 

Business men drove themselves to the verge of 
nervous collapse to obtain lucrative Government 
contracts; farmers loudly demanded the right to 
boost prices without limitation; labor struggled for 
shorter hours, higher wages, and special pay for 
overtime; consumers of all classes hoarded every- 
thing they could lay their hands on—all this in the 
selfish drive to obtain personal advantage from the 
national distress. 

“Those of you who would care to do some lec- 
ture work before groups of air-raid wardens should 
stay after the last talk is concluded.” This was the 
registrar speaking now, and introducing the final 
expert of the two-day endurance test. 

I suppose it will be the old story of the bucket of 
sand and the long-handled scoop, thought the Pro- 
fessor. It was. If you could only use a long-handled 
scoop to clear away the selfish debris overlaying 
the average American’s understanding of his re- 
sponsibility as a citizen! But perhaps you could! 
Had not he spent a large part of his life scooping 
prejudices out of the minds of students? Maybe 
there was a chance here to do some high-grade 
scooping in a good cause. Perhaps this was the 
job he had been hoping for. 

My neighbors are good people, he mused. Why, 
Sam Tenant next door has kept that old radio set 
of mine running for five years now! And glad to 
do it, just because my wife sent the maid over to 
take care of his kids that day Mrs. Tenant had 
to have an emergency appendectomy. And Sam was 
not the only one. He did not know the rest of them 
as well as he did Sam, but he was not worried about 
their basic unselfishness. 

Yet these were the very people who were under- 
mining the national war effort! They were all con- 


sumers; some were business people, others were 
mechanics, day laborers, teachers, professional 
men. His neighbors were no different from mil- 
lions of others the country over, unselfish and help- 
ful as individuals, grasping and callous in the mass. 
How necessary it was to destroy the irrational dis- 
tinction that had developed between individual and 
social ethics! A sound national morale must be 
based upon a sense of civic responsibility. 

Extend the concept of neighborliness beyond the 
confines of a city block, let it embrace all America. 
There was the real task of home defense! It was 
a task for teachers like himself, for the churches, 
for the women’s clubs, for the Rotarians, for the 
Chambers of Commerce, for neighborhood associa- 
tions of every kind and description. Talk to this 
nation of well-intentioned individualists through 
the mouth of the “fellow next door.” Remind them 
that national morale is nothing more nor less than 
the sum total of their own attitudes toward their 
fellow citizens. How right Christ was when He 
said: “Love thy neighbor as thyself’! And in an- 
swering the question “Who is my neighbor?” Our 
Lord had not limited His definition to the man next 
door! 

What America needed was an awakened sense 
of social values, an application to communal living 
of their basically sound principles of individual con- 
duct. Given these values, they might come to see, 
in their proper perspective, administrative errors 
inseparable from emergency organization in time 
of war. Give the boys in Washington and at City 
Hall a little time to catch their breath, he thought. 
They will eventually get each of us where we be- 
long. 

Meanwhile, get some practice in neighborliness, 
brush up on social ethics. It would not be much of 
a problem to demonstrate conclusively the tangible 
values of real, fundamental collaboration in the 
common interest. The Professor wondered if he 
could even get some of this across to the air-raid 
wardens in the lectures for which he was now be- 
ing prepared! 

“.. Thank you, Private Cassidy!” The registrar 
again, this time ending the “cram”’ course. ““‘Those 
of you who can spare a couple of evenings each 
week for a month or so, let me have your names. 
Doctor Westinghouse wants to hold a short session 
with the prospective speakers this afternoon, to 
plan out the lectures.” 

Ned Westinghouse was the hard-boiled chairman 
of the Chemistry department. The Professor liked 
his bluntness and respected his ability, but he had 
a twinge of misgiving over the possibility of in- 
serting in the lectures-to-be any message of social 
significance. “Ned,” he began, “put my name down, 
will you?” 

“Oh, you’ve got enough to do, Prof! After all, 
the stuff we’ll have to deal with is right down our 
alley, and there are plenty of us in the Chemistry 
and Physics departments to handle these lectures 
without bothering you sociologists on the other 
side of the campus.” 

What the Professor said is not a matter of rec- 
ord. He went home to write an article. 
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THE NEGRO IN INDUSTRY 


WITH a view to the permanent record in the dec- 
laration of Catholic principles, twenty-one Catholic 
labor and business leaders throughout the country, 
including two priests, released on May 18 a state- 
ment condemning discrimination against the em- 
ployment of Negroes in the defense industries. 
Among the localities represented by the signers are 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birming- 
ham, New Orleans, Kansas City and St. Paul. 

Little argument is needed to show the harm 
wrought not to the Negroes alone, but to the entire 
community when qualified, skilled Negro workmen 
are rejected from industrial jobs because of their 
color alone. “Negroes constitute one-tenth of our 
population,” the signers say. “They are eager to 
give concrete expression to their patriotism. Their 
elimination because of race and color from the 
cause of national defense, leads to their frustra- 
tion, the destruction of their morale, opens the 
doors for totalitarian agitators among them and 
subversive activities opposed to the American way 
of life.” 

Administrative and legislative measures have al- 
ready been set in motion to guard against such 
discrimination, such as the President’s executive 
order on this topic of last May and the establish- 
ment of the commission on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices. These have greatly alleviated the situation 
and removed much of the former causes for griev- 
ance. Nevertheless, the most ideally planned meas- 
ures fail of complete accomplishment unless they 
are, as the statement says, “accompanied by a 
corresponding growth of conviction in the public 
mind that lasting principles, not a mere passing 
emergency, are here at stake.” 

The signers of the statement are even more con- 
cerned about the future than about the present. 
When the war industries shall have ceased, labor 
shortages cease with them. White men and colored 
men will again begin to compete fiercely for jobs. 
If the only motive for disregarding racial lines in 
employment has been the pressure exerted by the 
Government and by the acute need for skilled 
workers, the Negro will find himself worse off 
after the war than he was before it. Hence the need 
of beginning early to educate the public as to the 
seriousness of the issues involved. 

Many a person subscribes in theory to the les- 
sons of the Social Encyclicals and of the Bishops’ 
program. But not everyone is aware of the full 
implications of such theory, nor is it always clearly 
and specifically pointed out. That this specific ap- 
plication should be made, in teaching and practice, 
is the policy urgently recommended by this state- 
ment, and they appeal to Catholic employers and 
labor leaders alike to set the example of such a 
forward-looking procedure. They urge a “forth- 
right and immediate application” of the Church’s 
social teachings, with relation to the economic and 
vocational problems of the Negro, and that Cath- 
olics should be in the front ranks of those who do 
the applying. 
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WITHOUT STAIN 


FOR more than forty years David Ignatius 
Walsh has loyally served the people of Massa- 
chusetts and of the nation. His Commonwealth 
chose him to be its Lieutenant-Governor, and 
its Governor for several terms, and has again 
and again reelected him as one of its repre- 
sentatives in the Senate of the United States. 
He has lived in the glare of publicity, and he 
is known to thousands throughout the United 
States as a public servant of rare integrity and 
ability, and as an upright, God-fearing man. 

Such a man is necessarily the target of the 
envious and the malignant. But never in the 
history of our country has a member of the 
Senate been so cruelly and baselessly assailed 
as Senator Walsh. Only minds steeped in vice 
and bitterness could concoct the charges, as- 
sailing his loyalty to his country, and his loyalty 
to Almighty God, which were blazoned on the 
pages of a New York newspaper last week. 

Senator Walsh’s friends do not need the as- 
surance that after a complete examination by 
the Attorney General of the United States, aided 
by agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, directed by J. Edgar Hoover, the utter 
falsity of these charges has been proven beyond 
all possible doubt. Before his character was 
tested in the crucible, they knew that it was 
fine gold. 

But for the sake of public decency, the of- 
ficial prosecutors in Washington and in New 
York must not dismiss this foul conspiracy with 
an attestation that Senator Walsh is wholly in- 
nocent. They must so act that no revival of this 
conspiracy, with another public official as its 
intended victim, can possibly be attempted. 
When men holding public office can be threat- 
ened not only with loss of office but with loss of 
character, because they discuss public issues, 
and vote on public measures in accord with the 
solemn oath which they have taken before Al- 
mighty God, then the Government established 
by the Constitution cannot long survive. 

The duty which lies before the public prose- 
cutors does not affect Senator Walsh. Of the 
crimes of which he was accused, no decent, no 
intelligent man, could believe him guilty. But 
in the interests of good government the men 
who have accused this eminent public servant 
must be brought to justice. 









TQRIALS 


BROWDER AT LARCE 


THERE appears to be no conceivable reason 
for the liberation of a convicted perjurer, Earl 
Browder, except that which was plainly pointed 
out by Luigi Antonini, State chairman of the 
American Labor party and first vice president 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, A. F. of L. Mr. Antonini was reported as 
saying that he believed the influence of Maxim 
Litvinov, Soviet Ambassador, was more potent 
in bringing about Browder’s release than the 
activities of any of Browder’s supporters in this 
country. This is saying quite a mouthful, in 
view of the “more than 4,000,000 persons” who 
were reported by the Communist committee 
as having petitioned the President to free him. 

The President’s own words, .unfortunately, 
do not dispel the impression of a close associa- 
tion between these same activities and the in- 
terests of Soviet-centered international Com- 
munism. The President predicted that the re- 
lease of Browder would “inspire millions of 
people in Europe, Asia and Latin America in 
their belief in the living tenets of democracy.” 

Who those millions are, and by what mental 
process they can discover a connection between 
democracy and the freedom of a man whose 
tenets bound him to a lifelong association with 
an international movement wholly alien to 
democracy, is something quite impossible to 
make clear. It will certainly not be clear to mil- 
lions of Americans; still less is it evident that 
this release is a contribution to “national 
unity.” Browder had already established a long 
record of continued criticism of the measures 
necessary for our defense. From platform after 
platform he spouted vituperation against every 
effort to prepare the country against war, and 
was a loyal defender of the Hitler-Moscow pact. 
If, as appears to be the case, political consid- 
erations required his release, the public would 
gladly be informed as to what these political 
considerations may be. 

Already the plans are heralded for boosting 
Earl Browder as the Communist national war- 
hero. The country is now ready, says the Daily 
Worker, for Mr. Browder’s “great talents and 
leadership.” What “leadership” Mr. Browder 
will provide, will very shortly be demonstrated. 
By no stretch of the imagination can it be 
thought of as a contribution to unity. 





IT’S LATE NOW 


NO ONE who goes across the country, and seizes 
the opportunity to talk with the young men in the 
military camps, can doubt the morale of our peo- 
ple. There is in them no great love of the task 
which is now theirs, but there is a matter-of-fact, 
hard-headed, wholly undramatic resolve to com- 
plete that task perfectly. What is true of the aver- 
age soldier is also true of his father and mother. 
They know well their son’s sacrifice in giving up 
his life work, his home, his family, and they know 
what theirs is. They and the soldier are giving 
quietly and heroically, in a spirit worthy of the 
best traditions of our people. 

The stress of these last days has revealed to 
many of us unsuspected excellencies in the Ameri- 
can people. Our national faults and shortcomings 
are plain enough, but it is evident that some virtue 
still abides in us. As fathers and mothers, wives, 
sisters and sweethearts turn away from the train 
that bears the young recruit to some far-off mili- 
tary establishment, there may be tears in their 
eyes, but there is no weakness in their souls. Back 
they go to the job of providing a home and a larder 
for those who work and pray behind the lines, to 
the job of scraping up enough money to pay their 
rapidly mounting taxes, to the yet harder job of 
holding their souls in patience, while they wait for 
the return of him who has gone away, and the 
dawn of a better day for our country, and for the 
whole world. 

Let no politician, swollen by the consciousness 
of new-found authority, misunderstand or under- 
rate the American people. They are a people worth 
living for and dying for, a long-suffering magnani- 
mous people, but a people who in the end will hold 
their public servants to strict account. Willing to 
take much on faith, they are not yet willing to 
admit, even in war-time, that government is their 
master, or to abandon their time-hallowed convic- 
tion that every government must be the servant of 
the people. They will bear with patience all restric- 
tions which seem necessary, and they will measure 
that necessity with a generous hand, but at the 
same time, they demand that those whom they en- 
trust with the administration of public affairs act 
with honesty and, to the best of their ability, with 
intelligence. 

Because they are Americans, willing to give all 
that is necessary, but nothing that is not necessary, 
many are now asking what has become of the plan 
for the curbing of inflation offered by the Presi- 
dent last April. That we can, in time, win this war, 
in a military sense, is undoubted, but we shall add 
years to war’s worst horrors, unless we take up in 
earnest the job of eliminating those factors which 
can reduce us and the next generation to beggary. 
It is not reassuring to learn from an Associated 
Press dispatch that, according to a spokesman for 
the Treasury Department, there is “no prospect for 
a revival of the plan” although “later events might 
cause it to be given further study.” 

“Later events”? It’s late now, and soon may be 
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too late. Inflation can, possibly, be prevented. But 
once it has reached a certain stage, to check it is 
not possible. 

The most striking instance of unchecked infla- 
tion was provided by post-war Germany, and its 
horrors, it will be remembered, prepared the stage 
for Hitler and utter ruin. Figures recently quoted 
in an editorial in the New York World Telegram 
show that in the nine-year period, 1913-1923, the 
purchasing power of money shrank in Germany to 
a stage which could be represented only by a mean- 
ingless symbol. Translated into American terms, 
the shrinkage meant that if today a shirt costs a 
dollar, it will cost, nine years from now (should 
American inflation equal that which befell Ger- 
many) exactly one trillion, two hundred billion, 
four hundred million dollars. 

It is not likely that we shall undergo that ex- 
treme of inflation. But there is no sense in taking 
the remotest risk of undergoing it. Leon Henderson 
insists that price inflation, which we already have, 
is invariably followed by money inflation, and this 
inflation is fatal. The sooner we adopt a crack- 
down policy on every point of the President’s pro- 
gram, including, to begin with, a stabilizing of 
wages, the more remote will be the danger of add- 
ing to the burdens which the American people must 
necessarily carry, the horrors of inflation. 


UNION WRECKERS 


THE process of “reporting out’ a bill in Congress 
does not mean that the measure is likely to be 
adopted, or even that the committee which brings 
it out approves it. Often it is nothing more than 
an act meant to placate a group whose political 
support is desired, and not infrequently it is an 
empty gesture. 

What the House Judiciary sub-committee thinks 
of the Hobbs bill which it reported last week, we 
have no means of knowing. When on March 2 the 
Supreme Court ruled that the Federal statutes 
against racketeering did not apply to members of 
labor unions, Mr. Hobbs concluded that here was a 
situation which called for a remedy. He has em- 
bodied his conclusion in a bill which provides that 
“robbery” or “extortion” shall be considered a fel- 
ony, and shall be punishable as such, even when 
committed by a scoundrel who has somehow man- 
aged to gain admission into a labor union, or who 
is an officer of a union. 

Just how some labor leaders can find in this bill 
a “blow aimed at the worker’s freedom,” or how it 
will “hamper the efforts of trade unions to assist 
in the nation’s war efforts,” is a mystery to us. 
Robbery and extortion have never been held to be 
constitutent elements of the worker’s freedom. 
That is a view which has been championed only by 
certain labor leaders who are now, or have been, 
jailed as racketeers. 

Nor will the banning of these unlawful practices 
hinder the war work of the industrious and honest 
labor union member. It will, rather, give him a 
protection which in some jurisdictions he sadly 
needs. 
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TEACHING ALL NATIONS 


NEARLY all that we know about Saint Matthew, 
once a publican, later an Apostle and Evangelist, 
is found in the book which we commonly style: 
“the Gospel according to Saint Matthew.” While 
this Gospel does not tell us much about the Saint’s 
life before his calling, or his later years, it gives 
us a very clear idea of his purpose in writing about 
Our Lord’s preaching and miracles. He wished, 
first, to encourage his countrymen who had fol- 
lowed Our Lord to remain steadfast in the Faith, 
and next, to prove to all who still clung to the 
Synagogue that Jesus was the promised Messias. 
He accomplishes his two-fold purpose by showing 
that the Messianic kingdom was a spiritual, not an 
earthly, kingdom, and that all the prophecies con- 
cerning the Messias had been fulfilled in Jesus. 

From his Gospel, it is evident that the Saint was 
full of zeal for the conversion of his countrymen. 
He was a real teacher, anxious to bring to them all 
that he had learned from the discourses of his 
Teacher, Jesus Christ, and to explain His words in 
the manner which would most appeal to them. 
Hence it is most fitting that the Gospel for Trinity 
Sunday (Saint Matthew, xviii, 18-2) has been taken 
from the concluding words of the Saint’s Gospel, 
for these set forth the commission which Our Lord 
gave the Apostles, and their successors, to “teach.” 

No one who sincerely seeks the truth can avoid 
the conclusion that Our Lord entrusted to the 
Apostles the task of building up the Kingdom 
which He had established. They were to baptize, 
and also to teach, not their own ideas about reli- 
gion, but “all” that Our Lord had taught them. 
They were not to do this on their own authority, 
but “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit,” nor by their own strength, 
for He was to be with them “all days, even unto 
the consummation of the world.” The work of 
building, confided to the Apostles, was not to end 
with their passing out of this world, but to be con- 
tinued by the Church, since even to the end of 
time men would need to learn the teachings of 
Christ, and their duties to God and their neighbor, 
from a teacher authorized by Christ. That author- 
ized teacher the world will always have, for Christ 
is with the Church to the end of created time. 

Clearly, too, does Our Lord teach, in the words 
recorded by Saint Matthew, the mystery of the 
Most Holy Trinity. Just as we accept without ques- 
tion many truths in the physical order proposed by 
learned men, although neither we nor they fully 
understand them, so the follower of Jesus Christ 
finds joy in accepting the truth of the One God in 
Three Divine Persons, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. He accepts this truth, not because he 
understands it, for he shall not fathom it even in 
Heaven, but because Our Lord, eternal Truth, has 
revealed it, and the Church, continuing Christ’s 
mission among men, teaches it. “In the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
was for most of us our first prayer. May it also be 
the prayer that consoles in those dread moments 
that precede our passing into eternity. 
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WOODS OR TREES? 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 








IMPOSSIBLE to play a symphonic composition on 
a tin whistle. You may doodle along on the melody, 
but you cannot include the full sweep and majesty 
of the interweaving harmonies. Now, I submit that 
too many of the modern, very modern writers are 
doing just that—doodling along on a slender and 
monotonous melody. This point, in relation to the 
language of these authors, was made in these col- 
umns some months ago (cf. Modern Authors Can 
Be Gentlemen, AMERICA, February 7); a return to 
the matter from a slightly different angle (that of 
the content and attitude, rather than of language) 
is suggested by a recent interview with James T. 
Farrell, as reported in the May 17 New York Times 
Book Review Section. Mr. Farrell sums up his pur- 
pose by saying: “I want to make .. . an integrated 
reaction of what I’ve seen happen.” 

But integration implies complexity. There is and 
can be only one absolutely simple integration, and 
that is in the Infinite Simplicity of God. In litera- 
ture, as the article referred to tried to point out, 
this complexity of life needs a vehicle, language, 
that will be, too, dowered with its proper complex- 
ity; not confusion, but a fulness—in vocabulary, 
rhythm, structure—that pictures faithfully and 
beautifully the complexity of life. 

The very modern authors, then, or at least a 
goodly crew of them, can very justly be accused of 
not writing literature on the grounds that they 
confuse poverty of language with simplicity and 
straightforwardness. 

A smart reviewer on a sophisticated paper may 
have had this in mind when he scored a good point 
against this same Mr. Farrell. Remarking that the 
score was twelve volumes down and thirteen to go, 
the reviewer devoutly hoped not, “for,” he said, 
“we can take a twelve-volume hint, James, me 
boy.” 

Deeper still, however, lies a further ill. Language 
manifests thought, mental attitudes, mental and 
moral convictions; if the language shows all the 
symptoms of anemia, must it not be that the 
thought and convictions that nourish that language 
are themselves bloodless and strengthless? 

You cannot, in other words, write great litera- 
ture if, first, your language is not full (“the dia- 
pason of the scale”) and, second, if your thought 
is not full. True, as Farrell remarks, that no writer 
“can be so all-inclusive as to use all of life.’’ Selec- 
tion must be made, and perhaps nowadays, under 


the scientific impulse “one effect is this concern 
with the more precise realization of details.” 

Yes, but this insistence on details, this refusal to 
consider more than a facet or other of life (and 
what facets!)—this is precisely what prevents any 
integration. Mr. Farrell may eventually work him- 
self into a more comprehensive view of life, but he 
ought not do it at the reader’s expense. He claims: 
“Any serious writer struggles for a way of seeing 
life.” But great writers see “life clearly and see it 
whole,” and write from that vision, not toward it. 

“There are fewer broad and panoramic works of 
literature,” Farrell admits. Is it not because there 
is less broad and panoramic thinking among au- 
thors? And is not that to say that there is less 
Christian thinking? Where we do find Christian 
thinking, there will we find at least an approach 
to comprehensive, all-embracing literature; think 
of Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter, Mackenzie’s 
Winds of Love, Werfel’s Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh. 

Farrell quotes the story Gorki tells of Chekhov— 
how he passed among the oppressed people of his 
day “saying to them in a voice beautiful and an- 
guished: ‘You live badly, my friends, it is shameful 
to live like that.’”’ Farrell’s (and the very modern 
writers’) voice is certainly not beautiful; it is un- 
doubtedly anguished, but it is the anguish of nega- 
tion. It points out the shamefulness of “living like 
that,” without being able to guide to any glory and 
beauty of living, because their eyes are closed to 
the one integration that can integrate life and let- 
ters, the Christian integration. 


WHAT TO PRODUCE 


EMMET LAVERY 








BRINGING the Furies to Fordham, by William F. 
Lynch (April 18), is a stimulating challenge to 
producers and playwrights alike to hold fast to the 
timeless values in good theatre. More power to him, 
to Fordham and to all our university and college 
theatres that have the courage to reach for the 
stars, season in and season out. Enough reaching 
for them, strangely enough, often brings them 
within reach. 

I think, however, I have the reply for which 
Mr. Lynch asks, when he inquires whether our 
dramatists “have resorted to the great lines of 
classic or medieval drama with its great and non- 
thesic vision of essential humanity.” Also a few 
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citations on the point of whether “they have once 
produced a modern piece with any sense of physical 
magnitude or peasant simplicity.” 

As to the classic (or epic) line, I submit: 
Claudel’s Tidings Brought to Mary, Book of Chris- 
topher Columbus and The Satin Slipper; Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral; Dorothy Sayre’s The 
Devil to Pay and Zeal of Thy House; Ghéon’s The 
Comedian, Marvelous History of Saint Bernard and 
particularly his dramatization upon the theme of 
the Mass, as recently translated and produced by 
Rosary College. 

Shaw’s Saint Joan belongs here, and the Orson 
Welles version of Faustus; Father Bonn’s choric 
drama Jeremias; Father Richard Grady’s adapta- 
tion of Biedermann’s Cenodoxus; Walter Kerr’s 
chronicle of Divinity in drama, God’s Stage, a cav- 
alcade of theatre from Aeschylus to O’Neill bridged 
with ingenious choric patterns, very successful on 
tour a few seasons ago; the plays on Damien, 
Savonarola and Campion in Theatre for Tomorrow 
published by Longmans in 1940; Franz Werfel’s 
The Eternal Road; and most particularly the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play. 

As to modern pieces with a feeling for physical 
magnitude or peasant simplicity, I submit: Ghéon’s 
Christmas Eve on the Village Square, as trans- 
lated and produced by Rosary College; Lady Greg- 
ory’s The Story Brought by Bridgit; James Bridie’s 
Tobias and the Angel; Andre Obey’s Noah; Marc 
Connelly’s The Green Pastures; The Apostelspiel, 
as it was played for many years in Vienna; T. C. 
Murray’s Autumn Fire. 

Then there comes a host of plays from the 
Abbey Theatre repertoire, including Lennox Rob- 
inson’s The Far-Off Hills; the Bruce Marshall- 
Brian Doherty Father Malachy’s Miracle; Paul 
Carroll’s Things That Are Caesar’s and Shadow 
and Substance; Sierra’s Cradle Song and Kingdom 
of God, also his Two Shepherds; John Drinkwater’s 
A Man’s House; Saroyan’s My Heart’s in the High- 
lands. 

And what about Thornton Wilder’s Our Town? 
Here we have the successful merger of many forms 
and, I believe, the unique Catholic play of our 
time. Yes, even as to the third act: vide the first 
twelve cantos of Dante’s Purgatorio. The play 
transcends time and space, yet never loses its feel- 
ing for the colloquial talk of people. And it is Cath- 
olic without having a single Catholic character 
per se included in its comprehensive dramatis 
personae. 

Consider, too, O’Neill’s Days Without End, which 
surely was a sharp break with the realistic form; 
Philip Barry’s Here Come the Clowns, a super- 
natural adventure in a natural pattern, certain to 
be acclaimed some day as one of the great Catholic 
plays of our time; also Mr. Barry’s definitely Cath- 
olic ballet, The Wild Harps Playing, much more 
appealing as a metaphysical comedy than it was as 
a patriotic allegory when it emerged as Liberty 
Jones under the auspices of the Theatre Guild in 
New York; Felix Doherty’s play on Francis 
Thompson, Song Out of Sorrow, recently produced 
by Blackfrairs in New York; Leo Brady’s drama- 
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tization of Richard Connell’s Brother Orchid; the 
lovely plays on Saint Francis by Laurence House- 
man—in fact, consider most of the plays mentioned 
in the appendix of that valuable arsenal, Theatre 
for Tomorrow. 

I admit enthusiastically that we need the recur- 
ring challenge of great productions like the 
Eumenides to hold us to the line and to keep us 
from wavering from the main point. But I also in- 
sist that the theatre has seldom been unaware of 
the basic problems raised by Mr. Lynch. And ap- 
propriately enough most of the writers, dealing 
with Catholic backgrounds, have not concerned 
themselves with the “local and temporal problems 
like divorce, mixed marriage, industrial civilization, 
birth control, Protestantism.” 

I think it can be shown that they have, by and 
large, dealt primarily with causes rather than ef- 
fects. They have seen the picture in its full perspec- 
tive and it has usually been the material prole- 
tarians who have concerned themselves intensively 
with dramatic studies of the remedies by which 
man might correct his economic and political mis- 
takes. 

Sometimes, indeed, we could wish that more at- 
tention was given to the study of social evils by 
Catholic dramatists in the theatre. In that field our 
contributions are very slender. For while it is true 
that we do have a very valid approach to social 
drama—we come upon it with a wide-angle lens, 
finding in every human life great social implica- 
tions regardless of the particular political or eco- 
nomic remedy that may be involved—we could well 
afford to come much closer to the contemporary 
scene. 

In passing, may I be forgiven for mentioning the 
liturgical form of my own dramatization of Brother 
Petroc’s Return? Speaking for the original author, 
Sister Mary Catharine, rather than for myself, I 
maintain that here is a modern play which clearly 
has both physical magnitude and fundamental sim- 
plicity. As a Catholic dramatist I have never been 
interested in effects over causes or in ideas over 
persons. Nor do I really believe most Catholic 
dramatists are. In a sense, we are inevitable per- 
sonalists. 

I think Mr. Lynch’s challenge is one that should 
be renewed annually. We all need it. But I think it 
is our theatres that need it most. If they don’t pro- 
duce more and more frequently according to the 
great tradition, people will think the dramatists 
are unaware of the eternal challenge of good the- 
atre. 

And yet the dramatists are not solely at fault. 
For instance, Father Talbot, editor of AMERICA, 
once wrote some lovely plays (Shining in Darkness, 
Longmans) that would meet the requirements for 
physical magnitude and peasant simplicity. I re- 
member particularly his beautiful play on Saint 
John as an old man. But will it be long remembered 
if it isn’t produced? When, for instance, is Ford- 
ham going to produce it? I salute my alma mater 
for preserving Aeschylus in Greek. 

But I think Talbot in the original is rather good,. 
too. 








BOOK 


ONE GOD FOR ALL 


DarK SYMPHONY. By Elizabeth Laura Adams. Sheed 

and Ward. $2.50 ‘ 

IN a Santa Monica beach theatre the nineteen-year-old 
usherette of one day, a “frail shadow of a colored girl 
wearing a trim black uniform,” kept her temper and 
her presence of mind. “Be on guard,” the manager had 
warned her. “There’s a fault-finding old biddy who puffs 
like a porpoise and complains about everything.” When 
the fault-finder appeared on the scene, the usherette 
was ready for her: “Madame—I am sure you must be 
the charming lady of whom the manager has spoken.” 
She saved the porpoise from falling down stairs, saved 
her job, which was soon raised. And so another step 
forward was made in an unusual pilgrimage. 

«Thousands of Negro boys and girls,” says the writer 
of this poised and revealing life-story, “throughout the 
world, could tell a story similar to mine, but few are 
given the chance.” In the case of Elizabeth Adams, the 
“chance” was no velvety path of luck, but the Providence 
of God, Who sent her a gifted nature, a clear mind, two 
wonderful parents, and spme splendid friends. 

Always, she writes, did her mother make her be seated, 
before shattering any of her “illusions.” There were 
plenty of them strewn along her path, but courage was 
always given in their place; invariably a guiding rule 
was provided, a wider view, a lasting plan of life. In 
this way her parents prepared her for the shocks that 
a colored child must inevitably face as she comes to full 
consciousness in a hostile world. 

Some scars are inevitably left:-“I.never kneel at an 
altar for Holy Communion without being fearful lest 
I be passed by. This will never change. . . . I am Colored. 
I have learned what it means to be Colored. The Negro 
who tries to be spiritual learns more about being ge- 
tached from earthly things than many people who are 
in Religious Orders. Always at the altar I pray: ‘And, 
if dear Lord, anyone should pass me by .. . help me to 
have faith in Your Presence in the Blessed Sacrament 
just the same.’” 

There is not one note of self-pity in the whole of Eliza- 
beth Adams’ warm and stirring narrative. There is 
simple truth, life and motion and a running current of 
shrewd observation of the great white world in which 
she grew up. There is the steady progress of a trans- 
parent soul toward God and the Catholic Faith; and 
there are dozens of unique adventures, like her discov- 
ery that a confessional would be, for a Protestant, a 
grand place in which to ask questions. 

If you begin the book you will read it straight through, 
for it is pleasantly written, one of the Catholic “books 
of the year.” You will thank God for the Dominicans, 
Father Georges and Mother Mary Aloysius, and the other 
fine priests, Religious and far-seeing lay persons, who 
encouraged Elizabeth Adams in her most difficult hours. 
And you will surely gain insight into one of the least- 
known phases of Catholic life. JOHN LAFARGE 


MARIA MONK’S DAUGHTER 


AND DowN THE Days. By John Louis Bonn. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THIS is a life story which exemplifies what Graham 
Greene calls “the appalling mercy of God.” And like the 
great poem of Francis Thompson from which it derives 
its title, it is, in its own field, a compelling portrayal of 
the human soul in flight from the very peace and hap- 
piness which, under deceptive and worldly guises, it is 


constantly seeking. Specifically, it is a novelized biogra- 
phy of Elsa St. John Eckel, the daughter of the notori- 
ous Maria Monk. 

The childhood of “Lizzie” St. John was one of the 
most sordid that can be imagined; her mother was a 
drunken and insane shrew, and her father a weakling 
and ne’er-do-well. She was bullied and cursed by the 
other children of the slums, beaten, persecuted, and 
despised by a mother whose personality so terrorized 
her that for years the memory of Maria Monk was the 
béte noire of her existence. Even after a financially suc- 
cessful marriage which ended in widowhood, and a me- 
teoric career as an adventuress in the salons of Paris 
during the reign of Napoleon III, the shadow of her 
fearsome mother haunted her and prevented the achieve- 
ment of the spiritual quiescence for which her agonized 
soul yearned. 

In the days before her social and financial successes, 
money and power had seemed the panaceas for all her 
misfortune, but having gained these, she still felt empty 
and unsatisfied. It was finally through her devotion to 
her daughter Genevieve, and her love for the Viscount 
de Laferriére, that she saw the possibility of finding 
what she sought in the Catholic Church. At first, how- 
ever, this was not easy. Elsa had some odd notions as 
to how one practised religion. She lived through a try- 
ing period of spiritual struggle and uncertainty; but in 
the end, when she had lost her great wealth and dis- 
covered her true self, the inner contentment which had 
always, unconsciously, been her goal, gently desc»nded 
upon her. 

Father Bonn has made of this material an absorbing 
novel. He has successfully captured the atmosphere of 
New York in the nineteenth century as well as that of 
the callous, scheming, and decadent regime of Napoleon 
Ill. He tells his story with expected, but nevertheless 
commendable reserve and good taste; and if at times 
the reader feels that there are lacunae in the narrative, 
or that some phases of Mrs. Eckel’s life seem sketchily 
portrayed, it is, possibly, only because the author has 
heightened certain episodes for the sake of showing the 
tremendous contrasts of darkness and light, meanness 
and spirituality between the various periods of this re- 
markable woman’s life. 

Father Bonn has depicted “the unhurrying chase and 
unperturbéd pace” of God’s pursuit of a human soul so 
absorbingly, and objectivized so convincingly the im- 
plications of his theme, that his book stands not only as 
a fascinating addition to American Catholic history, 
but as a great and necessary moral lesson in a materi- 
alistic world. Pau. J. Haas 


IN A TEA-CUP, AT THAT 


ONLY ONE Storm. By Granville Hicks. The Macmil- 

lan Co. $2.75 
THIS “great American novel” disappointingly proves 
that a locale as American as a Berkshire Mountain town 
and a preponderance of characters as Yankee as ever 
sat around a cracker barrel or a pot-belly stove do not 
make a novel American. Nor do fine writing, a some- 
what prominent author, and a theme rolling nearly all 
this world’s troubles into “Only One Storm” make a 
novel great. 

Granville Hicks’s misfortune is that his erstwhile( 7?) 
radicalism has tainted his thought and red-tinted his 
vision. Thus bereft of the virgin American outlook, his 
idea of a patriotic, social-minded citizen can be under- 
stood with democratic tolerance but hardly countenanced 
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by the kind of Americans who never seriously doubted 
our brand of government and had to be reconvinced 
by such foreign shocks as the old Nazi-Communist pact. 

The author’s broader theme is to show the impress 
of the times and the Hitler tyranny on a tiny isolated 
unit of our national community and how important that 
unit is in the sum total of American democracy, how 
important, too, is the part each citizen can and must 
take to make that total add up right. It was to be ex- 
pected, of course, that Hicks would find an American 
Fascist lurking under every third apple pie and using 
his wicked influence even in the historic town meeting. 
That worthy American heritage, Hicks dramatizes with 
fullest detail but disappointing effect. Or rather, Canby 
Kittredge does. Canby, the central character, is a top 
flight advertising man who has left the “sham and de- 
ceit” of a great New York agency and has settled down 
peacefully with his wife and kiddies and his job-print 
shop in the Berkshires where he proceeds to excuse the 
sham and deceit of his visiting Communist friends with 
the wholesome thought that they at least are doing 
something. 

Canby, Professor Hicks’s idea of a solid thinking 
American, decides to do things himself. He takes his 
humble place in the great scheme of things by running 
for town selectman. He is one of those zealous, pa- 
triotic Americans who has just fought his way through 
an intellectual crisis, without appetite and tossing in 
his sleep, to settle his crucial problem, the problem of 
a solid thinking American, whether or not to join the 
C.P.! The arguments Canby and his mental half-brothers 
summon in favor sweep him well-nigh into active Party 
membership until he is saved by the bell Hitler and 
Stalin rang in 1939. And well those arguments might 
if the intellectual dolts Hicks musters as protagonists 
of our traditional Americanism are our strongest voices. 

Professor Hicks seems to classify Americans in only 
four simple categories—Leftists, New Deal liberals, fools 
and incipient or full-blown Fascists. The wonder of his 
novel is that he could drag as powerful an assortment 
of the first, if only as visitors, into what is presented 
as a typical New England town. Wonder too that he 
didn’t lose them among the plethora of Pendleton na- 
tives who run in and out of the story till the reader 
realizes why the publishers used four prefatory pages 
listing the characters and a thumbnail introduction of 
each. My humble opinion is that if such a dissatifying 
book could be read before purchase, literate Americans 
could not be accused of boosting it into the best-seller 
lists. NATHANIEL W. HICKS 


YouNG JOHN TAKES Over. By Elizabeth Jordan. D. 

Appleton-Century Co. $2.50 
THIS pleasant and discerning novel of youth, by AMERI- 
ca’s veteran dramatic critic, is recommended as a re- 
freshing relief from war news and war nerves. 

It is an entertaining tale of love and politics in a small 
New England city, centered around the growth to 
maturity and success of John Campbell, whose great 
handicap in youth was the fear that he would not 
measure up to the stature of the Campbells of Warring- 
ton, of whom he was the Fourth. The influence of two 
girls have much to do with the making of Johnnyfourth. 
Some readers will disagree with his final choice. 

Miss Jordan has added another welcome addition to 
her long list of popular novels. J. GERARD MEARS 


FalItH THE Root. By Barbara Frances Fleury. E. P. 

Dutton and Co. $2.50 
INEVITABLY, comparisons with Good-bye, Mr. Chips 
suggest themselves. Here is a novel that is essentially 
the story of a kindly man; only this one was not a school 
teacher, save in the sense that every priest is one in 
the school of Christ. Father Germain, affectionately and 
universally called Father Jerry, is pastor of a little 
Michigan waterfront parish and the friend of all the 
town, Catholic and Protestant alike. 

The story follows the routine of a busy pastor’s life, 
his work and scheming, the big and little tragedies of 








his parishioners which he shares, all the glorious hum- 
drum labor of fathering his flock. 

With old age, comes the longing to return to his native 
France, but this last wish is denied in dramatic fashion, 
— the beloved priest dies where he had lived so fruit- 

y. 

This is a warm and simple story, well told and hearten- 
ing. That it may seem a bit on the saccharine side proves 
perhaps nothing but that we are so steeped in a harder 
type of writing that peaceful and lovely stories do not 
mean as much to us as they ought. DonaLp G. GwYNN 


Marcu INtTo Tomorrow. By Rev. John J. Considine, 

M.M. The Field Afar Press, N. Y. $2 
THIS book is a superbly illustrated series of twelve mis- 
sion vignettes from the facile pen of widely-travelled 
Rev. John J. Considine, M.M., Assistant General of The 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America. 

Based upon the principal events in each of Mary- 
knoll’s eight mission fields in China, Manchukuo, Korea, 
Japan, Philippines, Hawaii and the new mission in Bo- 
livia, Father Considine’s book of nearly 100 large format 
pages was not written as a documental historical sum- 
mary of Maryknoll’s twenty-five years of missionary 
activity, but as an attempt, a definitely successful at- 
tempt, to reveal the spirit with which his co-missionaries 
will “march into tomorrow.” JOHN J. O’FARRELL, S.J. 


A GLANCE AT THE BOOK CASE 


THERE are many fearful souls these days who are 
seeking spiritual consolation, and no better spiritual 
comfort could be advised than Father Peter Lippert’s 
A Light to My Paths (Pustet. $2.50), which Sister Mary 
Aloysi has translated from the Jesuit Father’s text. 

Another valiant of the spiritual life, known to count- 
less thousands of us, is Father Raoul Plus, S.J., whose 
Progress in Divine Union (Pustet. $1.50) is translated 
by Sister M. Bertille and Sister M. Thomas. This is a 
war book, but not about the war. For its theme is to 
win back the world, in which task everyone is included. 

Three of the great spiritual works of Dom Columba 
Marmion, O.S.B., late Irish Abbot of Maredsous in Bel- 
gium, have been reprinted by Herder. The titles are: 
Christ, the Life of the Soul; Christ in His Mysteries; 
Christ, the Ideal of the Monk. If any ascetical work may 
be called a best seller, then thse three are certainly 
best sellers that have found their way into all parts of 
the world in many languages. ($3.75 each). 

Prayer for All Men, by Pierre Charles, S.J. (Kenedy. 
$1.75) is an ascetical work, which has for its main theme 
the idea whereby every Christian Catholic can, by pray- 
er, help the foreign missions, and the foreign missions 
need every help now if they ever did. 


Many a one these days is puzzled why the forces of 
evil are making such headway in this world. It is an 
old problem, but it has an answer. And one of the an- 
swers is to be found in Man’s Suffering and God’s Love, 
by J. Messner (Kenedy. $1.75). 

Another book on this mystery of evil is Why Does 
God Permit Evil?, by Dom Bruno Webb, O.S.B. (Kenedy. 
$1.75). The author is resident in a country where evil 
has rained from the skies on the innocent and unoffend- 
ing, destroying the temples consecrated to the worship 
of God as Divinely Revealed to mankind. 

Since evil and heresy are more or less of kin, there 
is an aptness in Irene Marinoff’s The Heresy of National 
Socialism (Kenedy. $1.75). The author knows her Nazis 
both from proximity and experience, and lest you may 
think this is a propaganda story garnished with sob 
stuff, there is a Foreword by one of the English Cath- 
olic Bishops. 

Islandia by Austin Tappan Wright (Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $3) is, if Saint Thomas More will cast an extenuat- 
ing eye on this column, a sort of feeble imitation of the 
Utopia. There is somewhat of rather well done descrip- 
tive writing of an imaginary country that is non-existent, 
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Novitiate for Nursing Brothers 


The Brothers of Mercy, who devote their lives to nurs- 
ing the sick in their homes and in hospitals, have 
opened a Novitiate in the Diocese of Buffalo. There is 
a much greater need for such nursing Brothers than 
one might think at first sight. 

In their Novitiate in Buffalo, the Brothers accept 
young men between the ages of 16 and 40, and give 
them a special training in nursing and the care of the 
sick. These zealous Brothers carry on, in a very special 
way, the Mission of Mercy, which Christ entrusted to 
the Church, and which she has fulfilled so magnificently, 
down through the ages. Any young man, who, for some 
reason, is unable to become a priest, can devote himself 
to no grander vocation than this work of mercy. 

Brother Fulgentius is in charge of the Novitiate, 
and the address is 49 Cottage St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EVE EXAMINATIONS but except for that, the author might have employed his 

: d time and talents to a more useful purpose. It is a stu- 
bd ee pendous work and quite unique in modern literature, 
pA at of Seaeat _— | but questionable. 


your service, to 
aoe ae examinations Da Vinci has, apparently, been coming into his own 


and advice. recently; which is a good sign that one can be a Catholic 
@ GLASSES] 4nd a scientist as well, even to the literati. As witness 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. at reasonable prices.| there is Man With Wings: The Story of Leonardo da 
SIX EAST Mth STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1892 Vinci (Little, Brown. $2.50). Most people think of Da 
“Giana. —_ 2 ing & Stuff! vinci as a great artist, but he was an exceedingly fertile 
. inventor as well, and this side of his activities is well 

brought out in Joseph Cotteler’s book. 
Imagine a Frenchman guzzling coconut champagne, 


FORDHAM PORDEAM BOS whatever that may be, at a Broadway kiosk, and that 
is part of what you come across in Jules Romaines’ 


and 
UNIVERSITY Weetworth Beliding Salsette Discovers America (Knopf. $2.50), which Lewis 
. Galantiere has translated from the French. Broadway 
Founded in 1841 - - - Conducted by the Jesuits and Jones Beach, what topics for a Parisian boulevardier 
Fordham College - - Fordham Road to write about! But get the book and enjoy the politesse 
Graduate School - - Fordham Road of a Frenchman who escaped to the bright lights of 
College of Pharmacy Fordham Road New York from the dingy dismalness of Vichy France. 
Summer School - - Fordham Road Dewey (of the Decimals, not Tommy the Terror of 
School of Education - Woolworth Building the Toughs) was never quite happy in his religion classi- 
and Fordham _— fication. And so Richard J. Walsh, who is Librarian of 
School of Law - - - Lr te none the Catholic High School in Philadelphia, has taken the 
omen ae Woslworth Building | ™atter in hand in A Modification and Expansion of the 
Sdeoth ae ii « o Woolworth Building Dewey Decimal Classification in the 200 Class (Peter 
Fordham Preparatory School Fordham Road Reilly). This is a stupendous piece of work, which Cath- 
: ” ‘ . olic librarians will gratefully appreciate, and other li- 
Special Courses & Time Schedule During War Duration | brarians ought to. The entire religious set-up is ade- 
Four Residence Halls for Men—St. John’s Hall, quately dealt with absolutely satisfactorily. The excerpt 
Bishops Hall, St. Robert’s Hall, Dealy Hall from Dewey ipsissimus will interest members of the 


One Residence Hall for Religious Women—St. Mary’s Hall Pickwick Club. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN SPECIFY DEPARTMENT 














Trouble is My Master, by Darwin Teilhet (Little, 
Brown. $2.50) is of America American. The epoch is that 
of Thomas Jefferson, the locale Philadelphia, and the 

descriptive narrative is exceedingly well done. A young 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE reader, and one not so young, might learn a great deal 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS of = early history from this lively and refreshing 
novel. 
1843-1943 , 

; — Here is another historical novel, The King’s Passenger, 
Ratrence by Caetano. oe etre by Nathan Schachner (Lippincott. $2.75) which belongs 
y to the 1670’s and busies itself with Bacon’s Rebellion. A 
bit salty in parts, since the author evidently cherishes 
A.B. end B.S. COURSES the notion that libidinousness and literature have some 
BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREES = @6sort of alliterative affinity. Apart from that, you get a 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, GOSS Sank Se ee Sees CS See S) See Rael Werth 

PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY American Colonies in the seventeenth century. ; 
SOCIAL SCIENCES AND EDUCATION. William Robert Irwin’s The Making of Jonathan Wild 
(Columbia University Press. $2) is actually a study of 
Henry Fielding’s literary methods. Perhaps even some- 
pentageacd lhe Gullots ther wens tele ho eiang of tes eae, oe 
ents that wen o the go e famous, or 
palms oy cae Re — infamous, English highwayman. This is the sort of book 
that students of Eighteenth-century English literature 

Bulletin of Information on Request will like. |. : 

When Painting Was in Glory, by Padraic Gregory 
Adévess Bean of Dertinan, Misty Crary Cindy, Wonypeten, 2Gnen, (Bruce. $3.75) is a book by a cultured Catholic, who 
shows an appreciation of historic and social values. 
Evidently the author dislikes modern art, and there is 
something to be said for his point of view. The book 
is well written, and the illustrations, which are many, 
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THEATRE 


AS NO play worth reviewing was put on the New York 
stage during the week of which I write, it may be well 
to devote a few lines to its present condition. 

This condition is not as hard to as some ex- 
perts profess to consider it. It is quite simple. The fact 
that we have produced more than eighty plays during 
the winter, and that they included only six lasting suc- 
cesses, is not hard to understand, either, if one takes a 
careful backward glance over the list of new plays and 
new producers that have come to us. 

The answer is not found alone in the plays, though 
the majority of them were pretty bad. It lies with the 
producers who are rushing into the production game, 
wholly without training. Many of them are very young 
and utterly inexperienced. They are cocksure victims of 
a delusion, pathetically common, that they can recognize 
a successful play by reading the text. They are unaware 
that the reading of plays is in itself a profession which 
cails for judgment, training, study and experience. They 
are also unaware that the job is one for trained readers, 
who not only learned it in the great school of long ex- 
perience, but who, in addition to that training, have 
gained some knowledge of life and character. 

David Belasco was a producer who made the fewest 
possible mistakes in the plays he produced. There were 
the best reasons for this. He had spent his life in the 
theatre—studying, reading, learning, judging, as he lived. 
He never rushed a decision on a manuscript. He gave 
a great deal of time and thought to every play he pro- 
duced. In the beginning he read and reread it, poring 
over it for weeks and often even for months. He dis- 
cussed it with those whose judgment he valued. 

A play he accepted he eventually rehearsed much 
longer than the average producer of his day gave to 
that vital preparation. Lastly, and this was the most 
surprising of all his qualities, he even considered very 
carefully the viewpoints of his authors! The conviction 
of the average experimenter now seems to be that the 
author hits on an idea, which he handles more or 
less badly, but which can be properly worked up by 
“changes.” These changes are often suggested by people 
not even remotely connected with the theatre. They are 
made almost ad lib and the average play, which usually 
has some merit in the beginning, becomes, during its 
rehearsals, a mere dish of theatrical hash. 

“Plays are not written. They’re rewritten,” some self- 
appointed oracle has declared. Every producer seems 
to have accepted this slogan, which has already set a 
pace in destruction of creative writing that exists in no 
other field. 

One does not buy a house and hand it over to some 
amateur carpenter to remodel. One does not buy a paint- 
ing and let a sign painter touch it up. One does not 
write a book and sell it to a publisher who lets his office 
boys edit it. Yet one might almost as well do these things 
as turn over a play to an inexperienced producer. 

The greatest danger to the present American stage 
is the fixed conviction of the average hanger-on in the 
theatre world that he himself can write or produce a 
play, or do both. This delusion finds lodgment in even 
brilliant minds. Sinclair Lewis, for example, at present 
our most able and distinguished writer of novels, dis- 
covered and produced this past winter a play that in 
New York lasted exactly one night! 

There is also with us the youthful “outsider,” who has 
saved a few thousand dollars and thinks he can put on 
a play with his “capital” and make a fortune. He likes 
plays, so of course he knows all about them! So runs 
his simple philosophy. There are great numbers of him. 
The products of his reasoning are offered us every sea- 
son, but rarely in such numbers as this year. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


TORTILLA FLAT. That moving drama can be woven 
from unspectacular events in unspectacular lives is once 
more demonstrated by this screen transcription of John 
Steinbeck’s book. The tale revolves around lowly de- 
scendants of early California-Spanish settlers residing 
near Monterey. Pilon (Spencer Tracy), scornful of work, 
devotes his crafty, oily-tongued talent to the problem of 
financing a roistering, carefree existence devoid of both 
regular and irregular employment. His wiles shatter 
(temporarily) the romance of Danny (John Garfield) 
and Dolores Sweets (Hedy Lamarr) Ramirez, and spin 
a web of lucre-hunting intrigue around “The Pirate” 
(Frank Morgan), a dog-loving, money-hoarding old her- 
mit. The unexpected steps in here with breathtaking 
force. “The Pirate” is amassing the money for a golden 
candlestick—a thanksgiving offering to Saint Francis 
for a dog’s recovery, and this simple, sincere faith melts 
the hardened Pilon. He restrains his itching fingers and 
those of his cronies from the money bag, attends the 
colorful church ceremony marking the candlestick pres- 
entation, and delivers before the statue of Saint Francis 
a dynamic address promising a second candlestick if 
Danny, who is at death’s door, recuperates. He even 
goes to the disgraceful length of accepting a job to 
finance his pledge. Victor Fleming’s direction skillfully 
merges the film’s varying moods to an end replete with 
smiles. This entertaining picture for adults achieves gen- 
uine distinction, and in addition marks the debut of 
Hedy Lamarr as a real actress. (MGM) 


YANKEE DOODLE DANDY. George M. Cohan, a true, 
live nephew of his Uncle Sam, was born on the Fourth 
of July. At an early age, he commenced giving his re- 
gards to Broadway, wrapped up in songs and plays, 
which made him enormously popular both here and 
Over There, so much so that he became an American 
Institution. After he had slipped into retirement at a 
spot approximately forty-five minutes from Broadway, 
President Roosevelt tendered him the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his numerous patriotic plays and 
morale-building songs such as It’s a Grand Old Flag and 
Over There. Picturization of a life story like that could 
scarcely miss being something worth going leagues to 
see. In any event, there is no miss this time. The film, 
molded by Michael Curtiz, unfolds in gripping sequence 
the scenes of a colorful career; the early childhood days 
when George was one of the Four Cohans (his father, 
mother, sister, himself) troubadouring around the coun- 
try; the period of frustration; the glittering era of 
smash-hit triumphs as song-and-dance man, actor, com- 
poser, playwright, producer. There are the tingling 
Cohan songs, the Cohan plays, the Cohan dances. James 
Cagney’s portrayal of Cohan is unbelievably life-like, 
and Cagney is supported by a notable cast, including 
Walter Huston, Joan Leslie, Irene Manning. Really, this 
firm for the family is worth going miles to see. (War- 


ners) 


TAKE A LETTER, DARLING. Fred MacMurray is the 
darling, not Rosalind Russell. Rosalind, business-getting 
partner in an advertising firm, needs a gentleman secre- 
tary for a double purpose: to discourage romantic male 
clients and to disarm their jealous wives. A woman- 
hating tobacco magnate, payer of alimony to four di- 
vorced spouses, wavers in this hatred during business 
negotiations with Rosalind and offers her the position of 
Number Five. But it’s Fred in the end. A succession of 
hilarious complications, packed with sparkling dialog, 
all adroitly paced by Mitchell Leisen, combine to make 
this adult film topflight comedy from the opening reel 
right down to the grand finale. (Paramount) 

JOHN A. TOOMEY 
















CORRESPONDENCE 











A COMPLAINT WE LIKE 


Eprtor: Here is what happened to me this morning, and 
I hold you responsible. 

First, it was to have been a very busy morning. There 
was a huge mail on my desk; there was also a short 
story to finish and a huge package of my new books to 
be autographed and sent to the postoffice. 

Did I get at all this work? I did not. I thoughtlessly 
picked up America of May 9, which was lying on my 
desk. I had meant to read, I admit, only my own drama 
column, leaving the rest of the magazine for reading late 
in the afternoon. But I glanced over the correspondence 
and read the letter about Nathan the Wise and what one 
of the writers thought of the play. 

Then I turned back to the first pages and read with 
deep interest the fine article on the Holy Father’s peace 
efforts, passing on to Father LaFarge on Pope Pius’ 
plans, and then to Tom O’Brien’s contribution on the 
birth of our new army. I knew on December 7, and said 
so to all who would listen, that Japan had done us a 
mighty service by that dastardly attack on Pearl Harbor. 
I approved every word Tom said. 

By this time my working morning was wrecked. I had 
discovered Father Mears’ bus special. I read it on the 
instant; then got past the Gunther article, good as it 
was, but was caught again by the editorials. 

After that all resistance ended. I even read the special 
on war songs, though the subject had not previously 
interested me, and sailed into the book reviews. I always 
read Mr. Fitzmorris’ film reviews. They brought me back 
to the correspondence again, and finally to one of my 
pet departments, Events. And the morning was gone. 

What are you prepared to do about this, if anything? 
Can you arrange for the delivery of my subscription 
copy of America in the late afternoon, when my work is 
done? Or am I to be tempted to this absorption every 
Wednesday morning? If so, I must readjust my schedule. 

New York, N. Y. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


EMPHASIS OF EASTERN LITURGY 


Eprror: In his quite unique article, To a War-Torn World 
Easter Brings Vision of Unity (America, April 4), Father 
LaFarge looks down from his editorial tower upon a 
world where “the Evil One still is permitted to make his 
power felt for a time, though that time has a limit.” 
He also looks down upon the Eastern world, both Cath- 
olic and Orthodox, and ruminates: “While cumbrous for 
practical purposes, and somewhat monotonous, the East- 
ern Rites leave a wonderful impression of the mystical 
and the sublime. Certain differences of emphasis charac- 
terize them, as compared with the liturgy of the West.” 

These “differences of emphasis” may be found very 
characteristically expressed in a paper for April in The 
Queen of Heaven, an Eastern Catholic monthly of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Here is what it says on Res- 
urrection: 

Every Sunday of the year is Resurrection Day and 
for this reason we must attend the Divine Liturgy 
(Holy Mass) on Sundays. The Vespers and Matins, of 
Saturday preceding and of Sunday morning, are 
dedicated to the Resurrection. Especial significance 
is attached to the Gospel readings (one for each Sun- 
day) comprising a cycle of eleven that is repeated 
continuously throughout the year. . . . It puts us in 
mind that Our Lord in Heaven is not the Lord suf- 
fering but the Lord risen and eternally glorified. 

Christianity is preeminently the religion of Life, 
Life everlasting, Life eternal. The Life begins here 


and continues throughout eternity. The Founder of 

Christianity showed us “the way” in living this Life. 

He was ever active: preaching daily, praying con- 

tinuously, healing the sick, forgiving sins, giving 

counsel, helping those who were in need of His help. 

When humanity comes to understand Christianity 
as the Religion of Life Everlasting, then the life of 
every individual will be the most precious thing on 
earth and destruction of life in any way at all will 
be acknowledged as entirely unreasonable, unnat- 
ural, a crime. At the present, we fear Death, we 
prepare for Death, we are in constant expectation of 
Death. 

Let us pray to the risen Lord that He may turn 
the minds and hearts of humanity from the continu- 
ous contemplation of Death to the happier contem- 
plation of Life Everlasting. 

The mind of Eastern Christianity with its mystical 
and sublime emphasis on Life Everlasting should be 
made to blend happily with the “rather earthly and 
militant” Western mind. If the West approaches the 
East with an open heart and with a happy expectation 
to find a somewhat different apprehension of the eternal 
and infallible truths, it will serve to prove once more 
before the skeptical world that Christianity was meant 
for all places, all times and every creature. The Russians 
very appropriately recognize the universal individualism 
when they say in a proverb: “There are as many minds 
as there are heads.” 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. PAUL VOSTOCHNY 


BASQUE ROSARIES 


EprTor: Reclaimed Rosaries Go Off to the Wars, by Carol 
McMurrough (America, May 16) proves to many souls 
the more advantageous form of the Basque Rosary. The 
Knights of Columbus, realizing the greater practicability 
of the Basque Rosary, had manufactured in our country 
many thousands in silver, for gratuitous distribution 
to the men in service. 

The soldiers, sailors and aviators liked these Basque 
Rosaries, which could be worn on their neck chains 
with their standardized identification plates. These al! 
metal Basque Rosaries were thus convenient for record- 
ing Ave Marias, as well as for identifying the wearer 
as a Catholic. 

But the Basque Rosary, so far, lacks the rich in- 
dulgences, attached to the usual chained beads. Since 
the Basque Rosary is incomparably better in form for 
the service men, for business women and men, who 
must utilize spare moments for saying the Rosary, could 
not the rich indulgences be attached to them? The gen- 
eral use of them would be a restitution rather than 
an innovation. 


Chicago, Ill. M. S. MILLER 


STANDPATTERS ON BUREAUCRACY 


EpiTror: A few months ago, Mr. Jerome Kerwin told a 
Holy Name group that whether or not they liked it they 
must be prepared to live in a world of increasing bu- 
reaucracy. The University of Chicago, he said, recognizes 
that fact and they are preparing many of their students 
to make a life’s work of Government service. To every- 
one’s amazement they have discovered that the cream 


_of the classes at the university are accepting Civil Ser- 


vice as a life’s vocation. 
What is happening at these schools should cause Cath- 
olic leaders to reexamine their attitude toward bu- 
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, { M S Vi reaucracy. Catholics have made such use of the word 
Co e ncent bureaucracy in their fight against the encroachment of 
soge amine pany pA N.Y © Government on the schools that they have given to the 
* ’ Soa word a sinister meaning that is entirely unjustified. At 

Resident and Day Students least so distinguished a scholar as Christopher Dawson 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES does not agree with that interpretation. Writing on the 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING subject in the April issue of The Dublin Review on “Free- 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. —_ and page nan he advances the theory . -¥ while 

ExTenven Campus BorperINc ON Hupson River ureaucratic planning may destroy freedom, “it is not 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE RBGISTRAR in itself irreconcilable with the principle of freedom of 
vocation.” Indeed, he goes so far as to make this state- 









ment, so startling to many American Catholics: “The 
civil servant is better fitted than the business man or 
the politician to represent the principle of disinterested 
service and professional honor in modern society as 
against the capitalistic motive of profit and the dicta- 
torial will to power.” 

It will be a calamity if the “restoration of the ethics 
of vocation,” which Mr. Dawson says is greatest of our 
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our higher schools of learning. Like the rest of men 
they, for the most part, go to school to learn how to 
College of New Rochelle make a fortune. Now that we are finding that system 
a failure, what a pity it will be if they let a prejudice 

Conducted by the Urealinc I NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. against a new order keep them on the side line com- 
CneEES Sp he Cree Offeri AB. end BS. de plaining, while some one else steals the show. And it 
aS A Oe ee Sa will be an even greater calamity if Catholic business 
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ee ng world. How utterly ous or . 
ve ee olics to complain about a lack of opportunity if after 
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fifteen or twenty years of holding of power in some 
branch of the Government, the Postal System for in- 
MA OUNT bee 3 * peace stance, some “brain truster” enters the service and with 

wp Religious of Ba nme Mary. Acereaived V Resident and a handful of men from the U. of C. proves that Christo- 
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ee, See ee See ee ee a 5 on conscription. To patronizingly ask nom dl “get 

; in line” on the War is to speak without full knowledge 
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MA LAND A sense of humility best befits Americans in their 
COLLEGE sar o —— wae RY approach to the war situation as it is to be found to-day. 
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the same courtesy and understanding. 
Canada “got in line” on September the 10, 1939, two 
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Quebec. The equivalent of every French Canadian family 
in Canada owns one or more Victory Bonds. 

The great Aluminum plant at Arvida relies on French 
Canadian labor to double and triple its production. Be- 
sides the thousands of skilled mechanics turning out 
war material, 30,000 French Canadian women are work- 
ing in our munition plants. 

We must work for an alliance of the Americas but it 
will only be achieved through mutual respect and not 
in ill-considered orders to “get in line” to people who are 
already contributing to the fight as free men—just as 
the Australians, the South Africans and the Irish have 
proclaimed, as was their right, and as India insists. 

Montreal, Canada. Victor SOUCISSE 


INTER-AMERICANISM FOSTERED 


Eprror: We were quite interested in reading Conrad 
Hall’s letter in the April 25 issue of America. Perhaps 
your readers would like to know that Immaculata Col- 
lege has sought to bring about good fellowship with 
our northern neighbors, the people of French Canada. 

When Immaculata College held its third semi-annual 
“Jour Francais” on November 7, 1941, a seminar in 
French Canadian culture and literature was conducted 
for the occasion by Sister Antonia, O.S.U. of Trois 
Rivieres, Quebec. The theme chosen for this “Jour Fran- 
cais” was “La France en Amérique” and all the plans 
for the event were focused around that theme. The in- 
signia selected to be worn was the maple leaf—the na- 
tional emblem of Canada. For weeks before, the interest 
of the entire student body was awakened by a series of 
posters revealing the extent of French and French Cana- 
dian influence on American life. 

Another seed of Inter-Americanism was planted on 
April 16, 1942, when the French clubs of Immaculata 
and La Salle colleges formed a French Canadian Al- 
liance. The purpose of this alliance is to foster interest 
in the literary, artistic and scientific personalities of 
French Canada. At its first meeting a special exhibit 
was displayed, consisting of French Canadian books, 
pamphlets and newspapers, lent by Dr. Pierre Courtines 
of Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 

The latest and most notable step toward “discover- 
ing” French Canada is an exchange scholarship which 
has been arranged between Immaculata College and 
Laval University of Quebec. 

Immaculata, Pa. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO CHEMIST 


Eprror: Although I have a preponderance of mail and 
articles to write, I must take time out to write en- 
couragingly of Orlando A. Battista’s excellent article 
Chemists’ Test-Tubes Beat Aladdin’s Lamp, (AMERICA, 
May 16). 

For some months, I have been running a “Science” 
item in my Chatterbox column in Our Sunday Visitor. 
From youth, I have been much engrossed in scientific 
reading. I congratulate America upon securing the pen 
of Mr. Battista to elucidate and explain the phenomena 
of chemistry, which is so necessary in our war program 
of today. Mr. Battista with facile pen makes the “bugs,” 
imperceptible to the eyes of man, appear right before 
our vision, and shows the steady march of science for 
the betterment of man. I like it, too, that he has given 
the Negro credit in his fine article. 

The greatest scientists’ have come from the crucible 
of the Catholic Faith. Many thousands of Catholics have 
the erroneous impression that the Catholic Church is 
at variance with science. All hail to Mr. Battista’s lucky 
choice to disprove this fallacy. 

Flatbush, N. Y. CLARENCE EDWARD HELLER 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 


Mary E. QuINN 
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Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny a Sf Ge Pepenes. 
oe ae oe pare in, © tee. 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 


matics, Junior Camp. Private chapel 

on grounds. 24th year. Catalog. 
Miss Mary A. Lynch 

390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 














cee eens Entire Staff Jesuit 
Jesuit Camp A Horse for Every Boy 
In the West Swimming, Baseball 
On the Sioux Reserve Rodeos 
South Dakota 


1000 Mile Camping Trip 
Eight Full Weeks 
On the Last Frontier 


For Camp De Smet Catalogue 
Address: 
Rev. M. B. Van Ackeren, S.J. 
yo 
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CAMP. JEANNE D'ARC 


holic Camp for 60 girls, 6-18 
110 acres om Lake Ch , in the Adirondacks 
Small congenial groups. Wi woodsy trails for riding. Canoeing, 
swimming. tennis, handcrafts, camping trips, dramatics. Pic- 
turesque Swiss chalets with modern equipment. Girls yo 10 different 
countries. Discriminating clientele. 2ist season. Send for Catalogue. 
Also Camp Lafayette for boys, 2 miles south 


Major and Mrs. C. A. Mcintyre, 2336 So. Nash, Arlington, Va. 


CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
TEN WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 194! 

RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 

Rates: $150 per Season. $18 per Week 
FREE Round-trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a Necessity 

for Your Boy in These Times 
Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Phene: UNion 3-3840 


ee Se 
CAMP MARIA “2rvr ror cms. 


On Breton Bay, 60 Miles from Washington, D. C. 
Swimming, Rowing, Riding, Crafts, Dramatics, Etc. 
WRITE: SISTERS OF CHARITY OF NAZARETH 
ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND 












































Superior oe Camps 
RIP VAN WINKLE ,cys ON-TI-ORA 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Separate Camps. Northern Catskills, 100 miles from New York 


City. Swimming, canoeing, field gene, tennis, ri , golf, hand- 
crafts. Modern equipment. Experienced staff. Res: ident Chaplain. 
A. M. COWHEY. Director Rip Van Winkle | 730 Riverside Drive 
JOSEPHINE COWHEY, Director On-Ti-Ora{ New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 












(BILL, a taxi man, is driving a fare. The fare is a dis- 
tinguished-looking gentlemen, on the elderly side, who 
seems anxious for conversation)... . 













Fare (to Bill): How far did you go in school? 
Bill: I go to the six grade. 
Fare: You’re a lucky man, a very lucky man. 
Bill: What d’ya mean, lucky? 
Fare: Do you know what a famous French philosopher 
said? 
Bill: Not offhand. 
Fare: He said he preferred the company of peasants 
because they had never been so well educated as to be- 
come unintelligent. 
Bill: He says that? 
Faye: Precisely. And when he said that, the schools were 
educating. You can imagine what a mess things are in 
today, now that we’ve ceased giving real education. 
Bill: You’re a teacher? 
Fare: I have a chair in one of our large universities. 
Bill: You gotta chair? 
Fare: I mean, I’m a professor. May I ask your name? 
Bill: My name’s Bill. 
Fare: Well, Bill, suppose you were to cut an apple into 
fifths. How many parts would you have? 
Bill: I cut it into fifths. Fifths is five. I got five parts. 
Fare: You never had much of modern schooling, so you 
still know what a fifth is. Just the other day, in one of 
our biggest cities, high-school graduates, taking exam- 
inations for specialized Army jobs, could not do the 
simplest problems in arithmetic. One of them was asked 
that question I just put to you. Do you know what he 
inquired? 
Bill: No. 
Fare: He asked: “How big is the apple?” 
Bill: They don’t teach arithmetic no more? 
Fare: They’re not doing much real teaching of anything 
these days. In the elementary schools, the teacher often 
A New ‘tion inquires: “Now, children, what do we want to do to- 
und Edt day?” And then they do whatever the children want. 
C loth Bo I heard of one little pupil who inquired: “Teacher, do 
we always have to do what we want to do?” 
Bill: He is tired of doin’ what he wants. 
IR Fare: Precisely. All sorts of bizarre notions are being 
ch put into the children’s heads. For example, an eminent 
Y university professor recently declared publicly that it’s 
P the children who twist, wiggle and squirm who are the 


yiLoso hope of the world. 
d S.J. Bill: What does he mean, jitterbugs? 
ra, 
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FORTY-THIRD YEAR 
Modern buildings, equipment and complete 
athletic facilities — faculty composed of 
Catholic laymen with resident chaplain — 
seven years course—upper and lower school 
—prepares for leading colleges and univer- 
sities. &: 
One hundred seventy acre campus situated 
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1 A oO Fare: Intellectual jitterbugging seems the rule today, 
paniel y Bill. The universities no longer teach students how to 
by the copy think, and education has become a mass of intellectual 
$\.00 twisting, wiggling and squirming. One student recently 

put in time finding out that the average cow spends 






eight hours a day grazing, twelve hours lying down, 
four hours loafing around on her feet, and that her 










Philosophy grazing speed is about seventy bites a minute. Another 
- ahet student put in time endeavoring to discover whether 
has no hig Alexander the Great had stomach ulcers. Another 
-. than learned that windows in a certain school building were 
P destiny raised and lowered 42,944 times a year. 
Ss e Bill: My kids never tell me all this. 
" ERI pre to lead - Fare: What school do they attend? 
The 5th Street «4 into the Bill: They’re in a Catholic school. 
70 East 4 min ‘ Fare: Oh, I see. Well, I don’t know much about Catholic 
rk, vary ° schools. I’ve never had anything to do with them. (The 
w Yo sanct 

Ne cab reaches its destination, and the fare steps out. After 
God. Bill has returned to his corner stand, he tells Louie what 






he has just heard). 

Louie: Well, maybe, we’re lucky we ain’t educated. 
Bill: Anyway, that’s what this professor says. 

THE PARADER 
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